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PILGRIMS FLOCK 

TO BAYREUTH AS 
FESTIVAL OPENS 
AFTER TEN YEARS 


Music Lovers from Many 
Lands Hear Wagner’s Music 
Dramas in Famous Fest- 
spielhaus for First Time 
Since 1914 — Impressive 
“Parsifal” under Muck’s 
Leadership Is High Point of 
Early Performances — Old 
Excellence of Ensemble and 
Staging Mark Revival of 
Notable Operatic Events 
under General Directorship 
of Siegfried Wagner—Fritz 
Busch of Dresden Opera 
Leads Opening “Meister- 

, singer” 


AYREUTH, July 23.—After a 

silence of ten years, the famous 
Festival Theater of Bayreuth again 
echoed to the strains of Wagner’s 
lyric masterpiece, “Die Meister- 
singer,” on July 22, when the world 
renowned musical festival was _ re- 
sumed for the first time since the out- 
break of the World War. Visitors 
from other countries were in the 
minority among the audience that at- 
tended the opening performance, 
though the theater was entirely filled 
when the first notes of the Prelude 
welled up in the darkness from the 
famous “concealed” orchestra. 

The royal and other gilded visitors 
who attended the pre-war festivals are 
notably lacking this year. The audi- 
ences bear the stamp of the new Repub- 
lican days in Germany, the upper middle 
class being predominant. The biggest 
quota of foreign visitors consists of 
Americans, who in many cases come 
from nearby capitals in their own motor 
cars. A few members of the old nobility, 
shorn of their former glory, are in at- 
tendance; and the ex-Czar Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria is living in democratic style in 
a local inn. 

The total effect of the performances 
can not be definitely estimated so early 
In the series. But enough has been 
vouchsafed to show that, despite the 
fact that some of the vocalists are not 
outstanding, there is still a peculiar 
Magic about the Festspiel. Efforts have 
been concentrated on the scenic and 
mechanical details, and in many cases 
1t would be difficult to surpass the 
results, 

The more impressive of the two per- 
formances given thus far was that of 
Parsifal,” on the second day. This 
religious drama has to a certain extent 
Tfeémained sacred to Bayreuth, even 


s though it has had many performances 
s throughout the world since the Metro- 


Politan in New York first “seized the 
Tail.” Here the celebrated “Bayreuth 
traditions” hold absolute sway. 

Dr. Karl Muck conducted this work 
With great authority, sensitiveness and 
Poetic instinct. The attitude of the 
auditors was solemn in the extreme, and 
© singers went about their business 
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ARMAND TOKATYAN 


@ Mishkin 


Armenian Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, Who Is Fulfilling His Second Engagement 


as a Leading Artist at Ravinia This Summer. 


Mr. Tokatyan Has Won a Place of 


Esteem with New York’s Operagoers, and Will Be Heard Both at the Metropolitan 


and in Concert in the Coming Season. 


(See Page 30) 





without ostentation. The result was a 
really impressive performance, with a 
cast considerably higher in general 
artistry than that of the first day. The 
score was given without cuts, but the 
hour rest-periods between the acts pre- 
vented strain on the attentive powers, 
and gave the proper effect to the whole. 
The choral work was singularly effec- 
tive, and gave noble splendor to the 
scenes in the Grail Castle. 

The singers included Emmy Kriiger, 
who visited America this season, as a 
Kundry of dramatic power; Lauritz 


Melchior, a young Scandinavian tenor of 
good voice and restrained style, as 
Parsifal; the veteran Richard Mayr of 
the Vienna Opera as Gurnemanz; and 
Theodor Scheidl, a skilled artist and a 
superb Amfortas. The other principal 
singers were Habich as Klingsor and 
Watske as Titurel. 


A Spirited “Meistersinger” 


The first day’s performance of “Meis- 
tersinger” will not rank so high in the 


[Continued on page 25] 
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RAVINIA HAILS 
FIRST AMERICAN 
PERFORMANCE OF 

FOURDRAIN WORK 


“La Légende du Point d’Ar- 
gentan,” One-Act Opera by 
French Composer, Makes 
Strong Appeal in Its Initial 
Presentation in This Coun- 
try—Bourskaya, Sabanieva 
Rothier and D’Angelo Win 
Recalls in Leading Réles— 
“Secret of Suzanne,” “Bar- 
ber of Seville” and “Tosca” 
Are Other Additions to 
Répertoire in Which Favor- 
ite Singers Receive Ova- 
tions 


“NHICAGO, July 26.—Felix Four- 
C drain’s one-act opera, “La Lé- 
gende du Point d’Argentan,” was 
given its first American performance 
at Ravinia on July 26, with Ina Bour- 
skaya, Thalia Sabanieva, Léon Ro- 
thier and Louis D’Angelo comprising 
the cast and Louis Hasselmans con- 
ducting. ‘La Légende du Point d’Ar- 
gentan,” or “The Legend of the Point 
of Argentan Lace,” was composed in 
1903 and first performed at the Opéra- 
Comique in Paris in 1907, meeting 


with immediate success. 

The story is a simple one. The 
curtain rises after a short introduction 
vigorously suggesting the storm raging 
outside the humble cottage which forms 
the scene for the forty minutes of action 
Rose-Marie is anxiously consulting 4 
doctor for the life of her child. There 
is no money, and the baby’s recovery de- 
pends upon the care it is given. The 
doctor departs in the midst of the storm, 
and soon the husband, Pierre, returns, 
He is desperate. He can find no work 
and his faith is gone. Rose-Marie’s hope 
is more vigorous. She puts to shame his 
thoughts of suicide by reminding the 
despondent husband of their past happi- 
ness while they watched their child tak- 
ing its first steps in the evening as the 
Angelus rang. Pierre takes courage and 
sets out to enlist. 

Rose-Marie sings a lullaby which Four- 
drain set to a folk melody collected by 
Julien Tiersot. She then goes to her 
lace-maker’s cushion. Once a most skill- 
ful worker, she has not attempted to 
make lace for many months. A large 
reward has been offered, however, for 
the rediscovery of an ancient pattern, 
called the d’Argentan point, and she 
attempts to find it. Failing, she prays 
to the Virgin, vowing a pilgrimage if 
her child’s life is spared. 

A wandering woman knocks at the 
door. It is none other than the Mother 
of Jesus, seeking shelter in the guise 
of a strange and miserable woman. KRose- 
Marie offers her all the hospitality at 
her command and tells her woeful story, 
recounting the miraculous legend of the 
Argentan lace, the pattern of which was 
taken from the curious design found 
woven in gossamer about the diadem of 
an ancient virgin at a crossroads shrine. 
The strange visitor prays; Rose-Marie 
falls asleep trying to discover the pre- 
cious design. Suddenly heavenly voices 
are heard. Angels appear, the Virgin 
emerges from their circle now crowned 
and clad in white. Celestial hands weave 


[Continued on page 22] 
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Exodus of Musicians Leaves European Centers 


“Artist Poor”, Declares New York Manager 


John T. Adams, President of Wolfsohn Bureau, Inc., on Tour Abroad, Finds Artistic 
| Standards on Continent Lowered as Artists Flock to America—Affirms Need 
of More Opera Companies in This Country —Hears American 
Singers Applauded and Signs Contracts with New Stars 


HNUUUUNOAUAUNUAUUINUUULUUUOUAUUAU CAAA 


UROPE is “artist poor’ and the 
United States is “opera poor,” de- 
clared John T. Adams, president of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., on his 
return from a two and one half months 
tour of foreign musical centers. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Adams, Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, and Herbert 
Carrick, Mr. Werrenrath’s accompanist. 
“We have brought so many foreign 
artists over here that Europe is ‘artist 
poor,’” said Mr. Adams. “In _ con- 
sequence, young artists over there are 
being pushed too fast. Many I heard 
would need two or three years more of 
study to reach the standards we main- 


tain for opera singers in America. They 
have talent, but they are not given a 
chance to develop and their voices are 
worn out after two or three seasons. 
“In this country we turn out the best 
voices in the world. What we need is 
civic opera companies in all our prin- 
cipal cities to give our singers experi- 
ence and enable more people to hear 
opera. Both the Metropolitan and Chi- 
cago companies maintain the highest 
standards. They cannot be_ training 
schools for young singers. With our 
present dearth of opera, we have to send 
a few of our most promising singers to 
Europe to gain experience. There every 
city of any size has its opera season. 
Our musical philanthropists make a mis- 
take when they don’t establish civic 
operas in different parts of the country.” 
After negotiations that have extended 
over three years, Mr. Adams engaged 
Thamar Karsavina, Russian dancer, to 
tour America with her own company. 
She will make her American début in 
New York some time in November. 
When the Diaghileff Ballet came to this 
country several years ago, Mme. Karsa- 
vina was prevented by illness from 
coming as premiére danseuse. On her 
American tour, she will devote half her 
program to incidental dances and half 
to plays and folk dances, including 
dances from “Carnaval,” ‘“Schéhéra- 
zade,” “Giselle,” ‘“Sylphides,” “Salomé,” 
“Papillons” and “Petrouchka.” 


Battistini Fears Sea-Perils 


In Paris Mr. Adams heard Albert 
Spalding play Respighi’s Violin Con- 
certo, with Sergei Koussevitsky conduct- 
ing, the first time it had been presented 
outside Italy. Mr. Spalding will bring 
the Concerto with him for performance 
in this country. Mr. Adams also heard 
Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, in a 
brilliant series of Chopin recitals. He 
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After 11 P.M. Music Is Noise, 
Magistrate Rules 


Up to 11 p. m. music is music; 
after that it is noise. Magistrate 
Renaud ruled thus in the New 
York West Side Court on July 25, 
when Clementi de Macchi, presi- : 
dent of the Russian Music Lovers’ : 





Association, was arraigned on 
charges of disorderly conduct 
brought by Carl Biehl, a neighbor. 
Mr. Biehl complained that the 
Russian music-lovers played and 
sang into the small hours of the 
morning. Veronica Ray, actress 
and singer, came to the defense of 
the association. “Why, we number 
among our members Feodor Cha- 
liapin and other singers of fame,” 
Miss Ray declared. “Their music 

is music at any time and at any 
place. And as it is, we don’t sing 
after 11 o’clock. We are not 
hoodlums; we are artists.” Magis- 
trate Renauld told the music lovers 

to end their musicales at 11 p.m., =: 
and ordered an investigation to : 
precede another hearing scheduled : 
for Aug. 1. 











is coming to make his début in Aeolian 
Hall on Nov. 19. 

From Paris Mr. Adams went to Lon- 
don, where he heard Mattia Battistini, 
Italian baritone, score a phenomenal 
success in two recitals.in Queen’s Hall 
and Albert Hall. Saltina Mochi, colora- 
tura soprano, sang duets with Mr. Bat- 
tistini. Mr. Adams was*’unable to per- 
suade the veteran singer to cross 
the Atlantic for an American season. 

In an effort to convince him that a 
voyage on the Majestic across the At- 
lantic would be more comfortable than 
a trip on a cross-channel steamer, Mr. 
Adams tried to induce Mr. Battistini to 
motor to Southampton for an inspection 
of the liner; but he refused. 

Mr. Adams attended the performance 
of Richard Strauss’ “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” at the Covent Garden Opera at 
which Maria Ivogiin brought the Lon- 


doners to their feet in the middle of the 
opera in a burst of applause and cheer- 
ing. He also heard Delia Reinhart in 
a successful “Rosenkavalier” appear- 
ance. London audiences were spellbound 
by the singing of Roland Hayes, Negro 
tenor, Mr. Adams said. He heard Mary 
Lewis, young American soprano, in her 
successful début as an opera singer in 
the British National Opera. Miss Lewis 
has gone to the Continent to study for 
a year with Lilli Lehmann before she 
comes to make her American début as 
an opera singer. 


American Tenor Popular 


“Auditions in Milan developed nothing 
of importance,” Mr. Adams said. “1 
found Mariani’s ‘Puss in Boots’ at the 
Dal Verme very interesting. It could 
be developed into another ‘Hansel und 
Gretel,’ I think. 


“In Vienna I discovered that Alfre, 
Piccaver is the only person who rive); 
Maria Jeritza in popularity. I hear 
him as the Duke in ‘Rigoletto.’ i 

Mr. Piccaver will come in November 

‘to sing in the Chicago Civic Opera aig 
in concerts. Mr. Adams met Felix Wein. 
gartner, who, despite his German name, 
was born in Italy and is an Italian 
citizen. His mother is Italian and 
received his musical training in Itavy, 
In recent years he has been much dis. 
cussed as the result of his success as 
guest conductor with important orches- 
tras in Europe. 
come to the United States a year from 
next October. 

From Vienna Mr. Adams went to Ber. 
lin. When he heard Nicholai Orloff, the 
brilliant young Russian pianist, ang 
Eduard Zathurezky, a violin pupil of Jeng 
Hubay, Mr. Adams engaged them at 
once to come to this country in January. 

Denmark was the last place visited 
on the Continent. In Copenhagen Mr. 
Werrenrath gave aiconcert with the 
Tivoli Orchestra on the Fourth of July. 
The next day he gave a concert of Danish 
and American songs before the thou- 
sands celebrating in Rebild Park, the 
American park near Albourg. Mr. 
Werrenrath had given concerts in Lon- 
don and Paris earlier in the tour, and 
gave a number of recitals in Germany 
and Italy. Germans were much pleased 
with the way he sang German lieder. A 
concert tour through England, France, 
Germany, Italy and Austria is being 
arranged for Mr. Werrenrath. 

JOEL SWENSEN. 





Reiner Captures New York in Debut 


DUVYULUUUSAAUUTUUTOOAA ORO ASU EOAA OTANI 


ITZ REINER, conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, made his first New 
York appearance as guest conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic at the 
Lewisohn Stadium on the evening of 
July 24. From the moment when Mr. 
Reiner stepped out upon the platform 
it was obvious that he had captured the 
interest of his audience, and as the last 
notes of “Till Eulenspiegel,” which ended 
the program, were heard it was unques- 
tionable that New York had heard an 
evening of great conducting. 

The program consisted of the “Meister- 
singer” Overture; Brahms’ Fourth Sym- 
phony; Stravinsky’s “Fireworks” and 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks,” a list, it is easily seen, typi- 
cal of a winter concert in a hall 
rather than a more or less informal out- 
door occasion where the pipe and cigar- 
ette are not tabu, where coats are shed 
and “soft” drinks are sucked through 
the deliquescent straw. 

The “Meistersinger”’ Overture sounded 
like new music. Mr. Reiner has ,a.sense 
of contrasts in dynamics and toré color 
that is arresting in its effects, but when 
examined is, like most great things, of 
a simplicity that makes the hearer say 
to himself: I wonder why no one else 
ever thought of that! The sections of 
the Overture were each a bit of perfec- 
tion but cleverly moulded into a unified 
whole so that no one of them stepped 
out of the ranks into undue prominence. 
The first movement of the Symphony 
was of less interest—the work is very 
heavy pabulum for open-air concerts— 
but the second movement had a placidity 
almost mystic in its effect. The third 
movement was also very fine, but the 
fourth less so until the climax, which 
was unusually fine. 

Stravinsky’s “Fireworks” is not a 
thrilling piece of music, nor was it in- 
tended to be. Mr. Reiner extracted all 
its whimsicality and inconsequentialness 
so cleverly that the audience demanded 
a repetition. 

“Till Eulenspiegel” was perhaps the 
high spot of the evening. The piece has 
been played so often that it would seem 
impossible to extract anything new from 
it, but, as in the case of the “Meister- 
singer,” through Mr. Reiner’s subtle 
alchemy of simplicity it was re-born. 
Particularly in the section dealing with 
Till on the gallows, Mr. Reiner did some 
arrestingly dramatic things. The breadth 
of this music has always seemed out of 
proportion to the triviality of Till as 
a person, but Mr. Reiner’s playing of it 
brought forth the point that a man’s 
death is a big thing to him no matter 
how unimportant he may be as an in- 
dividual. Till still being funny with the 
noose around his neck brought a caten 
in the throat. 

Technically Mr. Reiner is restrained in 
his motions, with an unusually clear 
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Photo by Keystone View Co. 

Fritz Reiner, Conductor of Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Arriving in New York on the 
Majestic to Make His Local Début at the 
Lewisohn Stadium 


beat, often, however, letting the orches- 
tra go ahead without any directing what- 
ever, beyond that which is most potent 
and beyond the ability of the half-baked 
conductor, the power of his eye. He 
never danced around his platform nor 
beat time with his knees nor exorted 
his men with the manners of a pulpit- 
thumping parson. He didn’t need to. 
He is primarily and secondarily a musi- 
cian in the finest sense of the word. 





[Continued on page 23] 


Widow Denied Share 
Fortune 


PARIS, June 22.—Mme. Saint-Saéns, 
widow of Camille Saint-Saéns, the com- 
poser, was unsuccessful today in her 
effort to secure half of Mr. Saint-Saéns’ 
royalties, which amount to 10,000,000 
francs. She had been separated from 
her husband for many years before his 
death. The court refused her any share 
in the royalties. 
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Mascagni Gives “Aida” on Huge Outdoor 
Stage in Vienna 


Undaunted by a slight shower of rain 
in the middle of the opera, 10,000 per- 
sons enthusiastically applauded Pietro 
Mascagni’s huge open-air performance 
of “Aida” in Vienna on July 24, accord- 
ing to a copyright cable in the New 


York Times. More than 1000 persons 
performed on a huge stage 160 feet wide 


and 100 feet deep, specially erected for 
the purpose. 
were sixty feet and the obelisks seventy- 


The towers of Thebes 





five feet high. There were 200 players 
in the orchestra. Ballet forces of three 
Vienna operas were used. Among the 
principals, Mascagni brought with him 
for the performance were Zenatello, 
Maria Gay, Tina Poli Rondaccio, Vig- 
lione, Borghesi and the prima ballerina 
of the Scala, Cia Fornaroli. If the ven- 
ture is successful financially, Mascagni 
hopes to stage a similar performance in 
the United States. 


EDWIN GRASSE INJURED 


Blind Organist and His Mother Struck 
by Automobile 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 29.—Just 
before the opening of the convention of 
the National Association of Organists 
yesterday evening in the new high schoo! 
auditorium, Edwin Grasse, blind organist 
and composer, and his aged mother, Mrs. 
Mary Grasse, were struck by an automo- 
bile. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Grasse were taken 
immediately to a hospital, where it was 
reported today that Mr. Grasse’s sku! 
had been fractured and that both he and 
his mother were suffering from concus- 
sion of the brain. 











Artists Take Ship for European Ports 


Earl D. Laros, pianist, sailed on the 
Paris on July 23 for study in Paris and 
London. He will be with Mathay in 
London and Isidore Philipp in Paris 
and will return early in September for 
a concert tour. On the Albert Ballin, 
sailing July 26, were Jan Gerstenkamp, 
conductor of the Hamburg Philharmonic; 
Ejnar Cajanus, Finnish pianist, and 
Count C. E. Tauber, president of the 
National Union of Swedish Singers. 
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Sweet Singing by Radio Wins 
Parole for Bandit 


PHILADELPHIA, July 28.—Th« 
tones of Convict C-1412’s voice 
broadcast by radio have won him 
his freedom. He had three years 
more to serve in the Eastern Pen!- 
tentiary on a bandit charge. Cell- 
mates and guards, who heard him 
singing to himself as he went 
about his prison duties, asked him 
to entertain them. His reput 
tion as a songster spread until i 
reached the ears of the warden. 
Finally he was asked to sing from 
Radio Station WIP. More than 
1000 letters of inquiry were re- 
ceived from persons who had hearé 
him. Among them were said to »¢ 
letters from Governor Ritchie 0! 
Maryland, and another from 2 
prominent Philadelphia lawye’. 
One day the lawyer arranged 2 
meeting with Convict C-1412, a | 
subsequent meetings led to the ‘i!- 
ing of a parole action, which won 
the former bandit his freedom. 
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Bayreuth Wakes Like Enchanted Princess As 
SF W agnerian Festival Is Resumed After Ten Years 
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According to the Composer’s Own Plans and Opened in 1876. 
Operatic Festival City in the World, and Its Performances Were Attended by Princes and Plutocrats from Every Land. 
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FIGURES AND SCENES ASSOCIATED WITH BAYREUTH AND ITS FESTIVAL 
1, Richard Wagner, Whose Genius Found a Fitting Embodiment in the Great Music Dramas and the Festivals Which He Created; 2, the Festival Theater at Bayreuth, Built 





The first Series of Performances Were Given with a Deficit, but Bayreuth Soon Became the Most Famous 
3, Cosima Wagner, Widow of the Composer, Who 


for Many Years After Wagner’s Death Guided the Destinies of the Festivals; 4, a Street in the Little Bavarian City; 5, the Villa Wahnfried, the Marble Home Built for the 
Composer by the City of Bayreuth, and the Residence of the Wagner Family Until the Present; 6, Siegfried Wagner, Son of the Composer, and General Director of This Year’s 


Festival, with His Wife 
By MAURICE HALPERSON 


BAYREUTH, July 20. 


Ta legend of the “Sleeping Beau- 
ty,” who slumbered, enchanted, 
under the thorn hedges until the hand- 
some and courageous Prince waked 
her with a kiss and wooed her back to 
life to take her 
place by his side, 
came to the 
mind of one who 
paid a visit be- 
fore the begin- 
ning of the Fes- 
tival to Bay- 
reuth — that 
lovely little town 
consecrated to 
art on the banks 
of its red 
stream. The 
genius of Wag- 
ner, which built 
its Festival 
Playhouse on “a lovely hill at Bay- 
reuth,” had descended again upon the 
City, which since the beginning of the 
sreat world struggle had slept, for- 
Saken by art. And, behold, new life 
Wakened from the ruins! 

Por myself and for many others, 
-avyreuth means more than a mere 
pera house, where under the most 
‘avorable circumstances a great art is 
Interpreted. For years this Wagner 
ulum had been a holy, consecrated 
, & true sacred place of music, the 
$6 ‘eme art. The atmosphere that 
creathes from such a spot does not 
‘ome only from the traditions that 
4€ss it, but is, in great measure, the 





N 
New York Critic 


‘aurice Halperson 


product of the feelings, the predispo- 
sitions that people bring there with 
them. 

I must confess that as often as I 
approach Bayreuth I become reminiscent 
and uplifted—just as soon as the dusty 
and none-too-comfortable little Bavarian 
train nears the Mecca of Wagnerism. 
What a lot of memories then overwhelm 
me! 


The Spell of Bayreuth 


As a boy I was so lucky as to attend 
the first—and now almost legendary— 
Festival of 1876, and since then I have 
been privileged to visit the art-dowered 
Wagner City six times, to rejoice in its 
blessings and unforgettable impressions. 

So it came about that as the train 
stopped and the dust-covered porter 
called out the word “Bayreuth,” I felt 
the genius loci. Fatigue, hunger and 
thirst were forgotten; I felt myself 
again free, well-prepared and favored 
in being able to receive again the gra- 
cious miracle. 

Bayreuth has during recent months 
thrown itself with full energy into the 
work of preparing and rehearsing for 
the Festival. The entire citizenry be- 
stirred itself as for a town holiday 
celebration, and such indeed do the Wag- 
nerian performances amount to! Above 
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all there reigns a glad, expectant ac- 
tivity and an almost religious zeal. 

First the greater and greater numbers 
of arriving singers, orchestral players, 
choral ensemble and the immense tech- 
nical staff were greeted with joy. Bay- 
reuth had become after a ten years’ 
sleep again the “Wagner City.” Above 
all there was a satisfaction, mixed with 
local pride, astir. One could feel it! 
Bayreuth had become again for a few 
weeks one of the most-regarded art 
centers of the world. 

Great Activity as Festival Nears 

One met, hastening to and fro, more 
or less noted male singers and more or 
less youthful and charming feminine 
ones who were all plainly heart and soul 
in the proceedings. Each was busying 
himself in his way to array the awak- 
ened “Sleeping Beauty.” Daily there 
were hour-long—yes, half-day-long—re- 
hearsals. On the stage of the Festival 
Theater and in all the public halls that 
were available people were trying out, 
rehearsing things. The technical matters 
had already been perfected to the last 
point. and the musical and dramatic— 
the Wagnerian “relationship of all the 
arts’”—finally took form from a mass of 
separate parts until the whole work of 
art appoached the desired ideal. 

A few days before the Festival the 
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AYREUTH is now the mecca of pilgrims from the world of music, 

as the Wagner Festival performances are being given for the 
first time since they were dramatically broken off by the declaration 
Some personal impressions of the unique = 
world center of the music drama are given in this article by Maurice 
Halperson, the veteran New York music critic, who attended the first 
Festival in 1876 and has been present at many later ones. 
first of a series of articles being written exclusively for MUSICAL 
AMERICA by Mr. Halperson, who is attending the Festival as its special 
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general rehearsals were begun. Invita- 
tions to these events have been sent this 
year to numerous artists and friends of 
the Wagner family, as well as to per- 
sonages in Bayreuth who otherwise in 
view of the advance sale of all seats 
for the performances would have been 
shut out of the Wagnerian Paradise. 

Meanwhile one had the chance and 
inclination to pay his respects to the 
old and beloved town, to visit again all 
the places that have become dear to one. 
The town, which at present has about 
40,000 inhabitants and is growing more 
and more into an industrial place, has 
hardly changed much otherwise during 
the last ten years. 


Bayreuth’s Brilliant Past 


Indeed, one often had the impression 
that it was indeed the Bayreuth of its 
most brilliant period, that one could re- 
capture the days of the reign of the 
pomp-loving Margrave Friedrich (1736- 
63). Here stand today the old and the 
new castles, hardly changed. 

Here one can still admire the splendid 
old opera house, which was built by the 
Margrave’s art-loving wife, the sister of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. It holds 
more than a thousand persons; it pos- 
sesses—according to the opinion of 
authorities—the finest and widest pros 
cenium in Europe, and its cheerful and 
delightful Italian Baroque style and the 
splendid interior stucco-work make it 
a perfect gem. The costly red satin 
curtain, which is covered with the most 
lavish gold embroidery, was made for 
the great Napoleon in Paris. 

It was originally planned to present 
the Wagnerian “Ring” in this truly 
princely house of splendor, in which 
Friedrich so often amused himself and 
where the most famous prime donne, 
male sopranos and dancers made appear- 
ances. But the idea was discarded by 
the master as soon as he saw the theater! 

From the shadowy Castle garden it 


[Continued on page 25] 
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Vacation Spots Lure Artists Fleeing Summer’s Sun 
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a Day with the Golf Clubs on the Links of the Teugega Country Club, Near Rome, N. Y. 


RTISTS are now enjoying a 

“breathing spell” in their strenu- 
ous yearly labors. Many of them have 
turned to “pastures new” on the other 
side of the Atlantic, where the fes- 
tival season will shortly be at its 
height. The foreign opera houses 
have been bidding for their services 
in the case of many singers, for with 
the return to something approaching 
normalcy in the financial situation, 
there are more liberal fees to be 
gained. Elsewhere scenes which have 
endeared themselves recall the voy- 
agers. 

The biggest part of most artists’ sum- 
mer, whether passed in the many de- 
lightful nooks in the United States 
or in Europe, will be devoted to a glori- 
fied “romp.” Whether the sea, the 
mountains or the forest is one’s par- 
ticular métier, there are always rare and 
unfrequented spots to discover for one’s 
very own. 

The pastimes of artists would make a 
chapter in themselves—they range from 
the invigoration of the swimmer’s plunge 
to motoring over fine roads which many 
parts of our country provide in un- 
rivalled degree. Tennis, golf and even 
baseball are pleasant pastimes for other 
devotees of voice or instrument. 

In the intervals of teaching a large 
master class in Portland, Ore., Nikola 
Zan, baritone and _ voice teacher, finds 
time this summer for hiking as outdoor 
recreation. He is shown in the photo- 
graph at the base of Mount Hood with 
a promising protégé, a bear cub whom, 
the instructor states, he is teaching to 
“attack some high notes”! He expects 
that the animal will be able to reach 
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MUSICIANS SEEK CONGENIAL NOOKS FOR VACATION LEISURE 


1, Nikola Zan, New York Voice Teacher, in the Interim During His Master Class in Portland, Ore., Hikes to the Foot of Mount Hood with a Pet Bear Cub; 2, Rudolph Mayer, Son of 
Daniel Mayer, Concert Manager of New York and London, and Himself the Director of the English Branch of the Firm, Passes a Leisure Afternoon on the Tennis Court of His 
Estate, Bexhill-on-the-Sea; 3, Dusolina Giannini Leads the “Simple Life” and Tries the Bucolic Pastime of Climbing a Haystack at Mr. Mayer’s Estate, Where with Her Mother the 
American Dramatic Soprano Was Recently a Guest; 4, Marie Miller, Harpist (Left), and Marie Mikova, Pianist, Meet While on a Stroll in the Luxembourg Gardens in Paris; 5, 
Josef Borissoff, Violinist and Composer, Employs a Spare Afternoon in Painting, His Favorite Hobby, in an Outdoor Setting Near His Summer Home at Allenhurst, N. J.; 6, Mario 
Chamlee, Tenor of the Metropolitan, in Nautical Costume Puts Out in a Launch in Greenwich Bay, Near His Summer Farmhouse at Wilton, Conn.; 7, Fitzhugh Haensel, New Y ork 
Concert Manager, Takes a Stroll in the Picturesque Environs of Honolulu, Where He Stopped on the Way to Australia Recently; 8, Antoinette Halsted, American Contralto, Passes 


E in Alt before the summer is over! 
The pupils that have rallied to the 
popular teacher’s classes include mem- 
bers from many communities in Oregon 
and Washington. Mr. Zan was for a 
time resident in Portland and his classes 
since then at his New York studio have 
made his name known nationally. 

After a visit to Bexhill-on-the-Sea, 
near London, the estate of Rudolph 
Mayer, son of Daniel Mayer, concert 
manager of New York and London— 
where she is shown while climbing a hay- 
stack—Dusolina Giannini, American dra- 
matic soprano, who made her début this 
summer in the British capital, is touring 
in Italy with her mother and Mr. Mayer, 
her manager. She has visited Florence, 
Venice and Rome. Miss Giannini plans 
a trip to Switzerland and a few days 
of shopping in Paris before returning 
to England. She will spend another 
fortnight at Bexhill-on-the-Sea and will 
sail for America on Aug. 20 or 23. After 
a visit to her home in Pleasantville, N. J., 
she plans to spend some time at Bolton 
Landing, on Lake George, N. Y., as the 
guest of her teacher, Marcella Sembrich. 
Her American season will include forty 
engagements between Oct. 20 and 
April 8. 

In the Luxembourg Gardens in Paris 
two artists, who have been active in con- 
cert in America, met recently—Marie 
Miller, harpist, and Marie Mikova, 
pianist. The charms of a sunny day in 
the famous gardens of the French 
capital, where playing tots are discreetly 
watched by their nurses and the swallows 
flutter and chirp, have brought relaxa- 
tion to the musicians after a hard win- 
ter’s work. Miss Mikova is spending 
a vacation in France. Miss Miller has 
been accompanied abroad by some of her 
pupiis and will intersperse the traveler’s 
pleasures with the business of her art. 





Taking his painting-box and camp- 
stool, Josef Borissoff, violinist, asks 
nothing better than to go outdoors and 
paint pictures of the natural scenes 
about him. The artist came to America 
several years ago after thrilling experi- 
ences in Russia, where he served in the 
late Czar’s army and narrowly escaped 
with his life in the Revolution. When 
not at work in composition or playing 
his instrument, Mr. Borissoff spends con- 
siderable time with the brushes, as art 
is his hobby. He is shown at his summer 
home at Allenhurst, N. J., while hot on 
the trail of a “light and air” effect. 

The charms of yachting are a favorite 
with Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera. He was recently the 
guest of Commodore Farmer of the New 
York Yacht Club on the latter’s fine 
vessel; and in the photograph he is 
shown embarking in a launch in Green- 
wich Bay. Mr. Chamlee and his wife, 
Ruth Miller, soprano, have been leading 
the sylvan life with Mario, Jr., at their 
farm at Wilton, Conn., during a part 
of the vacation season. The tenor will 
leave New York on Sept. 15 for a coast- 
to-coast tour of the cities in which he was 
heard this spring, and will also give re- 
citals in a number of communities where 
he has not sung before. 

The sunny shores of Honolulu are the 
setting where one discovers Fitzhugh W. 
Haensel of the firm of Haensel and 
Jones, New York concert managers. Mr. 
Haensel recently stopped in Hawaii while 
en route to Australia to superintend the 
tour of the Antipodes being made by 
Mieczyslaw Miinz. The young Polish 
pianist has become very popular since his 
début in the United States two seasons 
ago, and under the aegis of Mr. Haensel 
will doubtless give a good account of 
himself in Australia. The manager will 
return to his desk in Aeolian Hall in 


the autumn and will direct the extensive 
activities of his large roster of artists 
again this winter. 

Antoinette Halsted, American con- 
tralto, has been “going in” for golfing 
this summer and she is often to be seen 
on the links. On a recent day’s visit to 
the Teugega Country Club, near Rome, 
N. Y., she was “snapped” by an 
enterprising photographer. Miss Halsted 
will tour extensively in the coming sea- 
son and she is laying up energy of the 
vital sort necessary to the artist against 
the trying winter season. She is fond 
of outdoor sports, and lakeside spots are 
her favorite places for studying new 
numbers for her répertoire. 


Oregon Music Clubs Hold Féte 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 26.—The Stat 
Federation of Music Clubs, Lillian Je!- 
freys Petri, president, sponsored a law! 
féte at Laurelhurst Park recently 
Music, including a band concert direct 
by Manfredo Chiaffarelli, and other sp& 
cial features furnished the entertain 
ment. The proceeds were added to t! 
fund needed to finance the conventio! 
the National Federation of Music C!u0 
in June, 1925. JOCELYN FOULKES. 


May Peterson Welcomed to New Home 
in the Texas Panhandle 


AMARILLO, TEX., July 26.—Repres 
tatives from all the important places 
the Panhandle were present at the pu” 
lic reception held recently in 
Amarillo Hotel to welcome May Peter 
son Thompson, former Metropo!it4! 
Opera soprano, to her new home her 
The romance which led to her marr! 
with Col. Ernest C. Thoinpson st 
when the Colonel heard Miss Petcrs? 
sing in a concert here. Colonel Thom? 
son is an Amarillo business man. 
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PARIS TO HEAR NEW 
OPERA BY AMERICAN 


Eugene Bonner’s “Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife” to 
Be Given Next Season 


Word was received in New York last 


week of the acceptance by the Wolff- 
Hébertot organization for production 
during the coming season at the Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées in Paris, of “Celui 
Qui Epousa une Femme Muette,” a one- 
act opera by the young American com- 
poser, Eugene Bonner. The _ work, 
which is founded upon Anatole France’s 
comedy played in this country with great 
success in 1915 by Granville Barker’s 
company as “The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife,’ is Mr. Bonner’s second 
opera, his first, “Barbara Frietchie,” the 
libretto of which was taken from Clyde 
Fitch’s play of the same name, not yet 
having been performed. He is the com- 
poser of a number of songs and several 
suites, one of which, “Flites,” with 
orchestral accompaniment, was sung at 
the Goossens Chamber Concerts in Lon- 
don last winter. 

Mr. Bonner was born in Jacksonville, 
N.C. He received his musical education 
at the Peabody Conservatory in Balti- 
more where he studied piano with Ernest 
Hutcheson, and harmony and composition 
with the late Otis B. Boise. He later 
continued his studies in composition with 
Walter Henry Rothwell in New York 
and with Cyril Scott in London. 
Although making frequent visits to this 
country, Mr. Bonner has lived in Europe 
for a number of years. 

Mr. Bonner’s work is said to be the 
first American opera to be produced by 
one of the large theaters in France. It 
is planned to give the work in January 
on a double bill with a new opera by 
Manuel de Falla. 





Theater Owners to Appeal from Music 
Tax Decision 


PHILADELPHIA, July 28.—Motion pic- 
ture theater owners, affected by Federal 
Judge J. Whittaker Thompson’s recent 
decision that they must pay composers 
a license fee for theatrical performance 
of their numbers, will appeal from the 
decision to the United States Supreme 
Court if necessary to secure a reversal, 
according to George P. Aarons, secre- 
tary of their organization. The court’s 
decree, which resulted from an action 
brought by members of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers, affects thirty-one local theater 
owners, 


Radio Will Link British Dominions and 
Two Americas 


British subjects in the overseas do- 
minions may hear music broadcast from 
England by the new beam system of 


wireless communication before long, and 
South Americans will be linked ‘to New 
York, the musical capital of America, as 
the result of new radio agreements just 
completed. The British Government 
will cooperate with the Marconi com- 
pany in trying out the new beam system 
to Canada, according to a copyright 
“ispatch from London in the New York 
The beam station in England 
will be so constructed that communica- 
tion may be extended to include South 
Africa, India and Australia. Under a 
new agreement announced by Gen. J. G. 
Harbord, president of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Chile, Venezuela and Brazil will benefit 
by American broadcasting. A_ better 
croadcasting method will be first tried 
ii Buenos Aires. 


mes, 


Wilhelm Furtwiingler to Lead Philhar- 
monic as Guest in Coming Season 


Wilhelm Furtwingler, noted European 
Conductor, will make his American début 
as guest conductor of the New York 

Hilharmonic in the coming season, ac- 
Cording to an announcement made by the 
Management of the orchestra this week. 
He will lead two pairs of concerts, ac- 
“rding to present plans. Furtwangler 
Was the successor of Artur Nikisch as 
“cnductor of the Gewandhaus Orchestra, 


4nd last season made his début as guest 


leader with the London Symphony with 
much suecess. He will be the second 
Suest leader for the Philharmonic this 
‘fason, the engagement of Igor Stravin- 
‘“y having been announced several 
Nonths ago. 
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Leopold Auer and His Class of Private Pupils at the Summer Session of the Chicago Musical College—At the Right of Professor Auer 


in the First Row Are: 


Mme. Auer and Carl D. Kinsey, Manager of the College. 


Victor Kuzdo, His Assistant, Is at His Left 


HICAGO, July 26.—The culmination of a romance that brightens the advancing years of their great teacher has shed a 


happy glow over the summer master class which Leopold Auer has just concluded at the Chicago Musical College. 


It was 


in June that Professor Auer and Wanda Bogutska-Stein, his accompanist for over twenty years, were married in New York, 
and their arrival in this city was a signal for universal rejoicing among pupils who were eagerly awaiting the opportunity of 
learning from the master who has taught more famous violinists than any other pedagogue of his day. This year’s class has 
been one of the most successful Mr. Auer has conducted here, both in the amount of talent presented and in the development 


of it. 


been filled with interested young musicians. 


Private pupils have shown marked individuality and diligent application to their work, and auditions and classes have 
Another important feature of Mr. Auer’s visit to Chicago this summer has been 


the recital he gave in the Central Theater, when his mastery of the violin and his supreme interpretative gifts were a revelation 


to the audience. 


Mr. Auer’s engagement at the Chicago Musical College came to an end on Aug. 1, Mr. and Mrs. Auer then 


carrying out their plans to spend a holiday in Hot Springs, Va., before returning to New York for the winter season. 





Gallo Sees Opportunity for American 


Singers in 
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ORTUNE GALLO, impresario of the 

San Carlo Opera Company, has added 
his voice to the chorus attesting that 
America has very nearly drained Europe 
of its art novelties, particularly in the 
musical field. Mr. Gallo returned on a 
recent voyage of the Leviathan from a 
several weeks’ visit abroad. His wife, 
known professionally as Sofia Charle- 
bois, soprano, remained in Europe to ful- 


fill a series of engagements. 

“While my hurried trip throughout 
Europe was most enjoyable,” said Mr. 
Gallo, “it was disappointing from the 


standpoint of developing any great 
amount of new material. Operatic and 
concert managers have for so long 


scoured Europe in search of novelties 
and of promising material that the sup- 
ply is well-nigh exhausted. This may 
not prove wholly an evil, however, as it 
will tend to direct their thoughts to the 
material at hand at home. We have a 
splendid supply of raw material in the 
way of singers, who only need develop- 
ment to make very satisfactory and, in 
some instances, brilliant artists. I have 
long devoted considerable attention to 
American artists and will accentuate 
that thought this season. 

“Italy still continues to be the foun- 
tain head of musical inspiration, so far 
as Europe is concerned. I had a very 
illuminating and beneficial discussion 
with the Italian Minister of Fine Arts, 
who is very much interested in the ac- 
tivities of Italian artists in this country 
and in the sustained popularity of Ita- 
lian composers. 

“I have one or two surprises in store 
as a result of my European trip, but, 
strangely enough, the most interesting 
artist of whom I secured any trace was 
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Dearth of European Artists 
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Photo Keystone View Co. 


Fortune Gallo, Impresario.of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, Returning from Europe 
on the Leviathan 


an American-born tenor, Louis Rous- 
seau, whom I found singing in France. 
Rousseau acquired his preliminary edu- 
cation in New York, where he worked as 
a clerk with a Broadway banking house. 
He went to Europe for more intensive 
study and sang at the Opéra-Comique, 
and has of late, appeared in cities as 








Lyons, Marseilles, Nantes, and other 
cities, where he has achieved great pop- 
ularity. This transplanted American 
has a répertoire of forty-two operas, 
and sings in French, Italian, German 
and English with equal facility. I have 
big prospects planned for him .and ex- 
pect to bring him over in the early fall. 

“For the immediate present, the San 
Carlo season will monopolize my atten- 
tion. It will open earlier than usual, 
and for the first time in many years, 
outside of New York. The company 
will first be heard at Asheville, N. C., 
the summer musical capital of the South, 
where it will replace the annual festival 
of orchestral music that has so long been 
held in that city. The local committee, 
headed by Dr. A. S. Wheeler, Judge J. 
D. Murphy, James Westall, Mrs. O. C. 
Hamilton and John E. Wilson, has con- 
ducted a remarkable campaign through- 
out the Southeast, and we look for a 
wonderful local season commencing Mon- 
day, Aug. 11. 

“The New York season will begin 
about the middle of September and will 
bring forward a distinguished array of 
guest artists. At the conclusion of the 
New York season, and similar engage- 
ments in Philadelphia and Boston, the 
usual tour extending to the Pacific coast 
will follow, terminating with a series of 
long engagements on the Pacific slope.” 


Hebrew Prayer Book Set to Music 


Roxsury, MAss., July 28.—For the 
first time in history, the Hebrew prayer 
book has been set to music. Boris M. 
Morros, who is in charge of the music 


in the Crawford Street Synagogue, 
composed the music for the 285 Hebrew 
prayers, after five years of work. Mr. 
Morros, who is thirty-three years old, 
started the work in Russia, continued it 
in Palestine, and has been engaged on 
it during the sixteen months he has 
been in this country. When he was 
graduated from the Imperial Conserv- 
atory in Petrograd in 1913, he won the 
Anton Rubinstein gold medal for origi- 
nality in composition. 
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Hamler’ s Soliloquy Set to Music for Mr. Pepys 





New Books Bring Volume by Sir Frederick Bridge on Shakespearian Song—Discovery of ““To Be Or Not To Be’ 
in the Diarist’s Library—A Novel by Elliot H. Paul—Pirani Tells Secrets of Success—The Story of 
Edward MacDowell’s Boyhood 
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ITH elaborate and ex- 

tensive celebrations of 
the tercentenary of 
William Byrd and the 
rescuing from ob- 
scurity of many charm- 
ing old songs, madrigals, anthems, 
and the like, in the course of the last 
year England had a remarkable re- 
vival of Elizabethan music, and the 
world was apprised anew of the fact 
that in Shakespeare’s time English 
musicians had no superiors. The late 
Sir Frederick Bridge’s last published 
book, ‘“‘Shakesperian Music in the 
Plays and Early Operas” (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co.), was a contribu- 
tion to that revival. 

This is a slender volume of only 
seventy-two pages of text, beautifully 
printed and decked out with several ex- 
cellent portraits, manuscript facsimiles 
and other illustrations and supplemented 
with a musical appendix of twenty pages 
pages more; in which, after a brief con- 
sideration of Shakespeare’s knowledge 
of music and Elizabethan musical in- 
struments and singers, Sir Frederick 
recounts his own adventures, researches 
and discoveries among the _ earliest 
musical settings of Shakespeare’s songs. 
It is written in an informal, chatty style, 
but is none the less interesting for that. 

Of the settings of Shakesperian lyrics 
which were published in Shakespeare’s 
lifetime, only two are now known: “O 
Mistresse Mine” in “Twelfth Night” and 
“It Was a Lover and His Lass” in “As 
You Like It.” Many versions of these 
beautiful songs have appeared, among 
them “some dreadful mutilations of the 
original,” but Sir Frederick was able to 
restore both of them “to something very 
near the originals.” His account of the 
difficulties he met in finding the various 
parts for the setting of “O Mistresse 
Mine” explains the disappearance of so 
much of the music of Elizabethan times. 

The simple melody he found in a very 
rare collection of airs arranged by 
Thomas Morley for a small band of six 
instruments, published in 1599, with 
the quaint title: The First Booke of 
Consort Lessons, made by divers ex- 
quisite Authors for six Instruments to 
play together, the Treble-Lute, the Pan- 
dora, the Citterne, the Bass-Viol, the 
Flute and Treble-Viol. Neatly set forth 
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Orchestrations for small or large orchestra, also 
for phonographs, any combination desired. Piano 
and vocal settings for sengs, etc., by amateur 
composers a specialty. 

CARL F. WILLIAMS 
701 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
(Boom 801) 
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Thomas Morley’s Band for His Arrangement of Shakespeare’s Song “O Mistresse Mine.” 


From Left to Right, the Instruments Are: 
From Bridge’s “Shakesperian Music in ‘the Plays 


Pandora, Lute, and Bass-Viol. 
and Early Operas” 


at the cost and charges of a gentleman, 
for his private pleasure, and for divers 
others his friends which delight in 
Musick.” 

The viol part of Morley’s arrange- 
ment was the only part in the library 
of the Royal College of Music. A search 
in the British Museum, where Sir Fred- 
erick confidently hoped to find all of the 
other parts, resulted in the discovery of 
one only, that for the flute or “recorder.” 
This gave him an inner part to the 
melody and he then supplied the bass 
himself. But later he was fortunate 
enough to find in the Bodleian Library 
the part for the citterne (a small in- 
strument with strings and played with 
a plectrum); and later still, in the 
library of Christ Church, Oxford, the 
part for the pandora (a species of lute). 
And so he was able to reconstruct a 
really correct copy. 

The original setting of “It Was a 
Lover and His Lass” is also the composi- 
tion of Morley, and is contained in “The 
First Booke of Ayres or Little Short 
Songs to sing and play to the Lute with 
the Bass Viol, by Thomas Morley, 1600.” 
Preserved in the British Museum is an 
early manuscript of one other song 
known to Shakespeare, namely the ex- 
guisitely beautiful “Willo Willo”—Des- 
demona’s song in “Othello.” “This is an 
example of a song, words and music, 
undoubtedly written before Shake- 
speare’s day, and which he introduced 


in ‘Othello,’ altering the words to suit 
a female character.” Its composer is 
unknown. 


A Lost Opera Found 


The bulk of the book is concerned, 
necessarily, with music composed after 
Shakespeare’s time, and_ particularly 
with that by various hands for sundry 
adaptations of “The Tempest, ” includ- 
ing Matthew Locke’s operatic version 
of the play produced in 1674 and the 
operas based on it by Shadwell and 
Humfrey (1674) and by Purcell. Of 
all Shakespeare’s plays there appears to 
have been none which was revised and 
adapted more often and which ever 
drew more crowded houses than “The 
Tempest.” 

There is also some account of a later 
opera by Purcell, entitled “The Fairy 
Queen,” founded on Shakespeare’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” “which seems 
to have drawn from Purcell some of the 


TWO WEEKS’ NOTICE IS ESSENTIAL 


SUBSCRIBERS who desire MUSICAL AMERICA to follow them regu- 
larly during their vacations should mail a card to the Circulation 
Department, giving their summer address. 


is necessary. 


Treble-Viol, Flute (Recorder), Citterne, 


best examples of his dramatic genius.” 
Although the libretto is a travesty of 
Shakespeare, the author considers the 
music superior to the most popular ex- 
amples from Purcell’s “Tempest” set- 
tings, such as “Come unto these yellow 
sands” and “Full fathom five.” The 
score of this work was lost in 1701, when 
a reward of twenty guineas was offered 
for its recovery but without result. 

J. S. Shedlock, who has edited the 
opera for the Purcell Society, only a 
few years ago after long and arduous 
search found the missing score in the 
shelter of the Royal Academy of Music. 
to which institution it had been left in 
1837 by R. J. Stevens, who was elected 
Gresham Professor of Music in 1801. 
He may not have known that it had ever 
been lost, says Sir Frederick, and adds: 
“Stevens, no doubt, obtained it from 
Savage (whose name is on the inside of 
the score), and Savage was a pupil of 
Pepusch, who was for several years 
at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury connected with the Theater Royal, 
Drury Lane, and we are told was an 
enthusiastic ‘collector of manuscripts.’ ” 

In his final chapter Sir Frederick 
Bridge recounts his most interesting dis- 
covery—a unique musical setting of the 
celebrated soliloquy in “Hamlet,” “To 
be or not to be.” This he found in a 
large volume of manuscript music in the 
library of Samuel Pepys, dated 1693. 
After much study and comparison with 
other music of the time, he concluded 
that this musical monologue was com- 
posed by Matthew Locke and that Cesare 
Morelli, an Italian musician whom Pepys 
employed for a time, arranged the 
melody, bringing it within the compass 


of Pepys’ voice and adding to it an 
accompaniment for the guitar. 
There are several variations in the 


text, and in Sir Frederick Bridge’s 
opinion these slight changes from the 
printed version of Shakespeare’s most 
famous soliloquy represent the manner 
in which the great Betterton declaimed 
this passage. Pepys saw and praised 
Betterton’s Hamlet in 1661, in 1663 and 
again in 1668. “It is quite reasonable 
to conclude,” says Sir Frederick, “that 
Pepys got this fine passage set to music 
during these years and long before he 
came to know Morelli. And if this be 
so it makes this setting especially in- 
teresting. The musician who set it no 
doubt saw Betterton in the part, and we 
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are told, ‘The character of Hamlet was 
one of Betterton’s masterpieces. Downe 
tells us that he was taught by Davenant 
how the part was acted by Taylor of 
the Blackfriars, who was instructed by 
Shakespeare himself.’ ” 

Besides accomplishing the great ser- 
vice of getting at the correct version of 
the music of some of the songs with 
which Shakespeare embellished his plays, 
the scholarly author of this fascinating 
little treatise makes one realize some- 
thing of what the modern English stage 
has lost by the virtual banishment of 
song from its plays. G. W. H. 


The Pursuit of the Adagio 


N “Imperturbe” (New York: Alfred 

A. Knopf). Elliot H. Paul again 
shows to what an extent music colors his 
thinking and writing. His conception 
of the life of his hero, whom he takes 
through that troublesome period of for- 
mation from seventeen to manhood, i 
summarized in his own words in this 
manner. “, When the bow of fate 
moves back and forward over the strings 
of time, in the earlier movements of that 
symphony called life, the sustained tones 
are not so long drawn out before the 
end of the bow is reached and the tune 
must take a new direction. There are 
phrases, themes, rests, developments, in- 
versions—many a measure to be played 
before the score will yield a contempla- 
tive adagio.” And so the symphony of 
Lester Davis’ life goes through five 
movements, moving and searching ever 
for that adagio which means the proper 
adjustment of the individual to the 
world around him. 

The story carries the hero from the 
prairies of Montana, where he is at- 
tached to an engineering corps engaged 
in building a canal, to New England, to 
various other places and finally to Boston, 
where he achieves the desired adjust- 
ment. The geography in a way illus- 
trates the tempi of the various move- 
ments of the author’s symphony, and 
through each part music itself plays an 
increasingly important réle in the hero’s 
life and contacts. In the Montana 
prairies at a Fourth of July dance Davis 
plays the piano, and the ensuing scene 
of “jazz-mania,” with the emotional re- 
action of the player, is one of the most 
vivid pieces of writing in the book 
Later in Louisville the one gentle asso- 
ciation he has is based on music. In 
Wyoming he becomes friendly with a 
Scandinavian, Oscar Nelsen, a vagabond 
violinist who is a thorough musician, and 
it is after this that music comes to mean 
the entire preoccupation of his leisure 
The two, Davis and Nelsen, begin by 
playing together for dances, but in the 
winter, when the construction camp is 
snowed in, both make real music and 
Nelsen supervises the musical education 
of Davis until he has absorbed all the 
classics. 


} 








[Continued on page 27] 
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August 2, 1924 


MUSICAL AMERICA 








The Passing of the Pass—Ravinia and the 
Deadheads—Fritz Reiner Descends on 
Gotham—Kansas City Holds Out a 
Lure for Conductors—Judson Points 
Out That There Won’t Be Any Clash 
Between the Orchestras and the Union 
—An Actual Scene, Word for Word, 
from a Musical Drama in Our Senate— 
Wanted: More Studios, in Washington, 
D. C., and Elsewhere—Some Tortured 
Animals 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

That mystic slip of paper known as 
a pass has always been regarded with 
deep and reverent veneration by the 
American. ' ; 

Apart from the sanctified slogan, Pay 
to the Order Of, there is perhaps no 
literary phrase which so grips the im- 
agination. 

Each little pasteboard carrying these 
cryptic words seems to transmit to the 
holder a strange sense of authority, 
power and influence. The pass is the 


symbol of privilege. The bearer is a 
man among men. 

Ordinary creatures must jam them- 
selves in between other ordinaries on 
long lines, dive into a pocket-book and 
be deferential to a glassy-eyed deity who 
sits behind a caged window. 

Your man of privilege is immune from 
such insult. He struts past the queue 
of sheep, bows impressively to some 
chance acquaintances in the lobby, as 
modestly as possible pokes his passport 
at the doorman, and lo, he is respect- 
fully guided to a choice pair of seats. 

In New York the free ticket practice 
reached its apogee two years ago. At 
its best, the custom would fill Aeolian 
and Carnegie Halls for the début of a 
shy little girl pianist from nowhere. At 
its worst, the habit would crowd the 
auditoriums with a pack of pass-addicts 
who cared less for the singer or the 
fiddler on the platform than for their 
own blistering opinions on the art, ap- 
pearance and character of the per- 
lormer, 

Deadheads are notoriously cynical and 
apathetic toward the event they have 
been supplicated to attend. 

History contains no record of a pass- 
‘earer who applauded loud and long. 
* * * 


Suddenly the down-trodden managers 
concerts in New York agreed to 

abolish the pass. Actually, they kept to 
this agreement fairly well all during 
ast season. Many of the début concerts, 
and I must confess a few others, were 
‘trictly family affairs as far as attend- 
“nee went, yet I doubt if the managers 
Would return to the ancient system of 
‘anding out passes to all comers. 
_ Within a year or two the outlawed 
‘eadheads may even be persuaded to 
,.¥ tickets, but I am a bit dubious on 
‘US point. 

0 person who has tasted the sweets 
- 1berty can ever become a contented 
°X-office patron. 

Nor is the deadhead without his rights. 
_ He has valiantly braved all sorts of 
Weather and inconvenience to be present. 
ften the performance failed to re- 
his courage. 
_As for his coldness, who could resist 
ibtle spell of the pasteboard which 


War i 


‘ ts importance, authority and power 
'8l. who bear it? 


Blame rather the weakness of the 


fiesh—and the nervousness of the dé- 
butantes. 
* * * 

The management of Ravinia seems to 
have its own theories on the pass ques- 
tion, with fatal results to a large circle 
of Chicagoans who have their own view- 
point. 

Not many free tickets are being issued 
at Ravinia this summer. Only recently 
while in Chicago I met a young artist, 
a member of the troupe, who actually 
bought her own ticket for a certain per- 
formance. 

As the delightful outdoor theater has 
been pretty well deserted so far this 
summer, the new scheme has not won 
any high favor. I hear some peppery 
remarks on the subject. 

Deprive a lioness of her cubs, but 
don’t take the door privilege away from 
the confirmed opera-goer. 

Not even the iron-nerved New York 
manager attempted such an adventure; 
he only took the pass away from the 
person who would fill a seat in the re- 
cital hall. 

There’s a vast difference, so I am 
anxiously awaiting further bulletins 
from Ravinia on Lake Michigan. 

* * * 


Now that Fritz Reiner has convinced 
New Yorkers he is really a conductor 
of large caliber, I wouldn’t be surprised 
if the young Viennese were invited one 
of these days to make his permanent 
residence in this city of many orchestras. 

Reiner made an unmistakable success 
as guest leader at the Stadium last week. 
He knows the masters, he has the tradi- 
tion and feeling for the classics and at 
the same time he shows a friendliness 
for the newer composers—and why 
shouldn’t he, being quite a youth him- 
self as far as years go? 

Reiner has won the regard of musical 
Cincinnati and personally he and Mrs. 
Reiner are well liked in that city, so I 
hear. New York could use the services 
of a virile, experienced man like the 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony. 

If the trustees of a certain organiza- 
tion decide on a change in leaders, the 
Viennese has a fine chance for the place. 

Of course, Cincinnati would not lose 
him for some time, for the Cincinnatians 
know the value of his work and have 
accordingly signed him for a good term. 

But when this contract expires Fritz 
may have his pick of two or three ex- 


cellent batons. 
on ok 


A modest little gentleman accom- 
panied by an attractive lady made their 
appearance in the audience of the 
Stadium in New York one evening 
last week. Immediately a dozen players 
in the orchestra gave signals of friendly 
welcome. The musicians had recognized 
Arnold Volpe and Mrs. Volpe. 

It was Arnold Volpe, I believe, who 
conceived the idea of the summer sym- 
phonic music in the Lewisohn Stadium 
and it was Mr. Volpe was so successfully 
inaugurated the series several years ago. 

Somehow, this conductor slipped away 
to Kansas City, with the assurance that 
one of the country’s large orchestras 
was to be founded in that community, 
and that he was to be the leader. To 
date, the large symphony has not ma- 
terialized. Conductor Volpe is head of 
the Conservatory, and, I presume, is 
still patiently awaiting the joyful day. 
A good-sized band of Kansas City folks 
still holds fast to the belief that the 
city requires a larger ensemble than the 
excellent local Little Symphony. Other 
citizens show even more enthusiasm in 
their opposition, consequently Kansas 
City languishes on without a big or- 
chestra. 

In the meantime, Arnold Volpe has 
been honored with an invitation to ap- 
pear as guest conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic at the Stadium on Aug. 
12. I see he will also lead the Edwin 
Franko Goldman Band on Aug. 3. 

Perhaps Kansas City will give the big 
orchestra idea fresh consideration. 

It’s cruel to dangle a nice juicy or- 
chestra before a good conductor—and 
then yank the string. 


* * * 


Arthur Judson takes me to task for 
predicting “a nice collision” between the 
Musical Union and the orchestras on 
account of the old subject of debate: 
the pay-check. 

“The chief New York orchestras con- 
cerned in any union trouble in New 
York are, of course, the Philharmonic 
and the New York Symphony,” writes 
Mr. Judson. 

“Speaking for myself as the manager 
of the Philharmonic and for Mr. Engles 
as manager of the New York Symphony, 
it is evident that your information as to 
our attitude toward the Musicians’ 





Among Leading Operatic Artists, Anne Roselle Has Earned a Steadily Increasing Repu- 
tation Within the Last Few Years. The Soprano Is a Hungarian by Birth, but Has 
Spent Much of Her Life in America. She. Sang for a Time in Operetta Abroad and 
in the United States. Her Studies in This Country Have Been with William Thorner. 
Miss Roselle Toured with the Scotti Opera Company, and Sang for Several Seasons 


at the Metropolitan. 


She Has Since Appeared as Guest Artist with the San Carlo 


Opera Company, and Will Be Heard with That Organization in the Summer Season 
at Asheville, N. C., as Well as in Concert During the Coming Season 





Union is based upon some misunder- 
standing. 

“Both the directors and managers of 
these two New York orchestras have be- 
fore them but one object, the maintain- 
ing of their respective organizations at 
the highest possible artistic standard. 

“At no time have the directors or 
managers had any feeling of antagonism 
toward the Musicians’ Union or any other 
organization; nor have they at any time 
made any concerted attempt to reduce 
musicians’ wages, a statement made in 
your column some weeks ago. 

“It is inevitable that during a number 
of years in which living conditions have 
been more or less_ unsettled there 
should be frequent conferences between 
employers and employees concerning 
wage schedules. 

“It is also inevitable that constantly 
increasing costs of giving orchestral con- 
certs, especially when receipts cannot be 
greatly increased owing to the fixed 
capacity of houses and certain other 
important considerations, make it im- 
perative that all forces, including mem- 
bers of the Musicians’ Union as well as 
the directors of orchestra associations, 
make every effort to arrive at a basis 
of equitable settlement if orchestras are 
to be maintained at the standard de- 
manded by the music-lovers of New 
York. 

“During the past few years I have 
had frequent negotiations with the offi- 
cials of the Musicians’ Union in New 
York and have invariably found them 
courteous and willing to cooperate in 
bringing our joint problems to a satis- 
factory solution. 

“The problems are difficult and nego- 
tiations may well be prolonged, but there 
is no desire on the part of anybody con- 
cerned to have a fight.” 

It is good to hear that Arthur Judson 
and George Engles have taken this 
stand; only through such intelligent and 
sympathetic cooperation can we hope to 
solve the big problems. 

Here’s hoping that there won’t be 
any “nice collision”?! 

*” * * 

Here is one vivid scene from the 
American drama, “Getting Nowhere,” 
dealing with the national conservatory 
movement, and recently played in a 
United States Senate committee-room: 

Mr. Robison, committeeman: “Do you 
appear here for the Bacon Bill?” 

Mrs. Seiberling, representing the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs: “1 
am here for the Bacon Bill because I 
think it is the most practical thing. 

“T have just-come from the Senate 
hearing and the Bacon Bill was attacked 
there as being supported by some com- 
mercial institution and having very 
wicked and improper motives back of it, 
and if I were to say anything I would 
say that it was pernicious to give a com- 
mission $50,000 to expend in six months’ 
time in making a report for the Senate 
and House to act upon.” 

Mr. Robison: “I believe this provides 
for only $20,000.” 


Mrs. Seiberling: “Yes, the Bacon 
Bill provides for only $20,000, but the 
other bill calls for an appropriation of 
$50,000, the report to be made in six 
months, which in this day when graft 
and all that sort of thing is so upper- 
most in people’s minds, would be like 
spilling water—to try to spend $50,000 
in a proper way in six months making 
an investigation; and the fact that the 
bill commits itself to put conservatories 
in certain States is pernicious. 

“We don’t want anything pernicious. 
We want the thing to be so simple that 
a report can come here which will have 
nothing underlying it except to serve 
the purpose of establishing a musical 
and art center in the District of Co- 
lumbia, where it should be.” 

Mr. Black: “It this a good place for 


singers?” a 
Mrs. Seiberling: “Of course it is. 
Mr. Bacon: “In other words, we have 


not enough information yet to go ahead 
and decide what our definite plan should 


be.” 
Mrs. Seiberling: “No.” 


Mr. Bacon: “Provided we want to 
do this thing at all.” 

Mrs. Seiberling: “Yes; ultimately it 
would be a wonderful thing to have 
branches around the country, and I do 
not disapprove of it; but I think, first, 
the commission should report to us the 
proper way in which the problem should 
be attacked.” 

ok a * 

Mr. Fenn: “May I ask a question, 
Mr. Chairman?” 

Mr. Robison: “Certainly.” 

Mr. Fenn: “I don’t know whether 
this is for Mrs. Seiberling or the com- 
mittee, but in this relation in reference 
to what Mrs. Seiberling has said, in 
reference to the bill, we will presume 
that Congress passes this act, and the 
commission is created. 

“At the end of two years the commis- 
sion reports its findings to the House 
or to the Senate, and it will be referred 
to this committee. Now, is there not a 
presumption that on that report we will 
have to go all through those hearings 


again?” 
Mrs. Seiberling: “We certainly would 
want to.” 
Mr. Fenn: “And how much further 


ahead we would be then by an intelligent 
discussion, such as you have given us, 
of this affair at the present time.” 

Mrs. Seiberling: “Thank you.” 

At any rate, we can be consoled by 
the fact that some Senators are at least 
toying with the notion of a national con- 
servatory, thanks to the energy of Mrs. 
Seiberling and other intelligent pioneer 
workers. 

I suggest that we place the whole 
movement for a national school and 
Ministry of Fine Arts in the hands of 
some philosophical gentlemen of the 
Tammany Hall school. Then we would 
see quick action! 


[Continued on page 8] 
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MEPHISTO’S MUSINGS 
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I have in my hand bitter complaints 
from several estimable musicians of 
Washington, D. C., complaining of the 
musical situation in that city. 

According to these 
teacher is permitted to follow his call- 
ing in the really desirable quarters of 
the town. This would be fair enough, 
they further inform me, if the present 


musicians, no 


studio center, well located in the heart 
of the city, could accommodate all the 
teachers. 

“As I am not allowed to teach music 
in my own home and as I can’t find 
another studio, I am obliged to leave 
Washington,” writes one musician. 

Such complaints are general. Even 
in New York musicians and students 
find it difficult to find studios and homes 
where they may play to their heart’s 
content. 

Chicago is more fortunate, for most 
of the teachers are huddled together in 
desirable buildings situated in the Loop 
district. And what a racket there is 
in this neighborhood! 

More concert auditoriums and more 


studio buildings are needed in every 
large city of the country. 
But don’t forget the sound-proof walls. 
* * * 


Our British neighbors are indignant 
at the “cruelty” of the Wild West Rodeo 
recently presented at Wembley by some 
of our gifted cow-punchers. The gentle 
art of bronk-busting and steer-throwing 
is considered an outrage by some of the 
Britishers who witnessed the shows and 
who vented their feelings by writing 
Open Forum letters to their favorite 
newspapers. Defenders of the Westerners 
retorted that fox-hunting, grouse killing 
and other respected pastimes were even 
more cruel “sports”. ; 

While a wordy battle is raging over 


man’s cruelty to creatures of the land, 
air and sea, our humanitarian friends 
have overlooked the most tormented, 
most harassed animal of all. 

No beast is tortured more cruelly than 
the helpless creature who makes a début 
in New York. Unlike the steer, the 
horse and the fox, these innocents are 
not only  bully-ragged, barbed and 
pricked, but they actually pay for the 
privilege, says your 


oo 





CLEVELAND PLANS 
BIG ARTS CENTER 
AND CONCERT HALL 


Eleven-Story Building, to Be 
Known as Carnegie Hall, 
Will Be Remodeled to 
House Studios and Audi- 
toriums, Stores and Schools 
of Allied Arts—Pageant of 
Founding of Cleveland, with 
Music and Dances, Attracts 
Vast Audience—John Van 
Dyke Miller Chosen Leader 
of Singers’ Club 


Gyr hdesoyenees July 26.—One of the 
biggest projects ever launched in this 
city for the promotion of culture is that 
for a new music and arts center, with 
studios and a concert hall. According 
to this plan, the former Creswell Build- 
ing in Huron Road is to be transformed 
immediately into a central home for the 
music and art interest of the city, espe- 
cially in the teaching field, and is to be 
renamed Carnegie Hall. 

The first and second floors will be de- 
voted to sales and display space with 
show windows. A large recital hall with 
an organ will occupy the third floor, and 
this may also be used for displays of 
paintings and art objects which dealers 
from Cleveland and other cities will ar- 
range. The fourth to eleventh floors 
inclusive will be made into more than 
100 studios. 

In all, 125,000 square feet of space 
will be available to provide facilities 
for studios, schools of music, dancing 
and painting. A radio broadcasting sta- 
tion also is planned, the programs to be 
provided by groups in the building. 
Later a roof garden and concert hall atop 
the building are to be provided. 

In addition to artists and musicians, 
it is aimed to make Carnegie Hall a 
center for allied lines, such as decorators, 
illustrators and art dealers. It is stated 
that the company owning the building 
has laid the project before the various 
interests desired as tenants. Assurance 
of support received warrants great suc- 
cess. 





Pageant Draws Throng 


Probably the largest audience ever 
assembled in Cleveland gathered in 
Edgewater Park on July 22 to witness 
Harper Garcia Smythe’s pageant, “The 
Span of Time,” in commemoration of the 
128th anniversary of the founding of the 


city by General Moses Cleaveland and 
his band of Connecticut pioneers. It is 
estimated that 100,000 people were 
present. 

All the resources of the city were 
utilized to make it not only a dramatic 
spectacle but a review of Cleveland arts 
and crafts. The pageant was one of the 
most elaborate and interesting ever 
staged in this part of the country. The 
cast included 1000 persons, who depicted 
scenes from the arrival of Moses Cleave- 
land to episodes symbolizing the city 
of the present. 

Instrumental music was adequately 
furnished by Walter Logan’s Orchestra, 


specially organized for service this sum- 
mer in the parks. The dances were from 
classes in the Cleveland schools, and the 
huge choruses were recruited by the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and trained by 
Mr. Smythe. 

Rehearsals are now in progress by six 
musicians from the Grasselli House, 
headquarters for the Society for the 
Blind. The men form the nucleus of 
an orchestra which, it is hoped, will be 
ready for professional engagements by 
September. The orchestra is only one of 
the activities of the men’s club of forty 
members. There are also branches for 
dramatic, dancing and glee club work. 
The orchestra was started to provide a 
source of revenue to its members. 

Following the resignation of Edwin 
Arthur Kraft as leader of the Singers’ 
Club, John Van Dyke Miller has been 
unanimously elected to succeed him. Be- 
fore coming to Cleveland six years ago, 
Mr. Miller was a member of the Apollo 
Club of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Miller has 
served as accompanist for the Singers’ 
Club for the past five years, during 
which time he has become immensely 
popular with the members. His services 
are entirely the result of his love for 
music and he will accept no remuneration 
for his work. Mr. Miller is treasurer 
of the Drummond-Miller Company, which 
has constructed many school buildings. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





First Visé Given Out 
Under New Regulations 
Is Obtained by Heifetz 
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Photo Keystone View Co. 
Jascha Heifetz, Violinist 


The first visé issued in England under 
the new immigration quota law for the 
fiscal year was obtained by Jascha 
Heifetz, who arrived in America on July 
21 on the Leviathan. 

The United States Consul in London 
issued this visé for the famous violinist, 
whose name stands at the head of a list 
that will number thousands of travelers 
coming to this country. 

The photograph herewith reproduced 
shows Mr. Heifetz examining the visé 
at his hotel in London. 

In the course of his sojourn abroad, 


Mr. Heifetz played at one of the Bee- 
thoven concerts given in Paris by Walter 
Damrosch in the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées, winning the success that always 
marks his appearances. His only Amer- 
ican concert this summer will be given 
in the Auditorium at Ocean Grove on 
Aug. 21. The rest of the vacation will 
be spent by Mr. Heifetz at his summer 
home at Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


North Shore Festival Offers $1,000 
for Best Composition by an American 
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HICAGO, July 26—The Chicago 

North Shore Festival Association 
announces the conditions under which a 
cash prize of $1,000 will be awarded an 
American composer for the best composi- 
tion submitted to Carl D. Kinsey, busi- 
ness manager, by Jan. 1, 1925. 

The rules of the contest are virtually 
those of the last three years in which 
the prize has been awarded. As hereto- 
fore, the best five works submitted will 
be played during the North Shore Fes- 
tival at a public rehearsal by the Chicago 
Symphony, Frederick Stock conducting, 
and before a board of judges composed 
of musicians of wide reputation. The 
work chosen as best will be performed at 
a concert in the festival and will Slso 
be heard on the regular subscription 
programs of the Chicago Symphony in 
the following season. 

The prize was first awarded in the 
spring of 1922, Camille Zeckwer of 
Philadelphia winning it with his “Jade 
Butterflies.” In the contest of 1923 
Felix Bcrowski was awarded the prize 
for his “Youth,” and this year Charles 
Martin Loeffler won it with “Memories 
of Childhood.” 

The rules of the contest are as follows: 

1. All contestants shall be either of 
American birth or naturalized American 
citizens. 

2. Contestants must submit the or- 
chestra score legibly written in ink. 

3. Each score must be without the 
name of the contestant and must bear 
only a motto. The score must be ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope having 
inside the name and address of the con- 
testant and the motto on the outside. 

4. No work may exceed fifteen min- 
utes’ duration in performance. 

5. From the total number of works 
submitted, the five considered best by the 
judges will be selected for performance 
at an evening public rehearsal. From 
these five the winning composition will 
be ‘selected. 

6. The term “orchestral composition” 
under the provision of this contest will 
signify a work for orchestra alone, not 
a concerto for piano or violin, or a com- 
position for a solo voice, or for voices 
with orchestra. It is open to the com- 
poser, however, to use the piano as a 
purely orchestral instrument, if he so 
desires. 

7. The composers of the five works 
that will be selected by the judges for 
interpretation at the public rehearsal 
will be notified of the decision of the 
judges, and they will be required to 
furnish orchestra parts, legibly written 
in ink, not later than a month before 
the date of the public rehearsal. The 
orchestral parts of the five works must 
comprise, in addition to copies for 


the wind instruments and percussion, the 
following number of string parts: eight 
first violins, eight second violins, five 
violas, five ’cellos and five double basses. 

8. The five compositions will be played 
without identity of the composers being 
made known to the judges or the public. 
If after the prize-winning work has been 
announced at the public rehearsal, it is 


desired to reveal the identity of the four 
other contestants whose compositions 
had been performed, such announcement 
will be made only after the consent of 
each contestant has been obtained. 

9. The five compositions selected for 
performance at the public rehearsal will 
be conducted by the orchestral conductor 
of the Festival Association. 

10. The winning contestant will receive 
a prize of $1,000 and his composition 
will be performed at a concert of the 
1925 Festival. If in the opinion of the 
Festival orchestral conductor the suc- 
cessful contestant is capable of conduct- 
ing his own work, that contestant may 
do so if he desires. 

11. No work may be submitted that 
has previously been performed or pub- 
lished or which has been entered at the 
same time in another competition. Com- 
positions that have been submitted in a 
previous competition of the North Shore 
Musical Festival and which failed to win 
the prize may be sent in again, provided 
however, that no public performance has 
taken place or that the work has not been 
published. Trial of the compositions at 
the public rehearsal of the North Shore 
Festival Association in Evanston is not 
held to be a public performance. No 
more than two scores by the same com- 
poser may be submitted. 

12. Each contestant shall submit the 
score of his composition on or before 
Jan. 1, 1925, and no composition shal! 
be eligible if submitted after that dat: 
Compositions should be sent by insured 
parcel post to Carl D. Kinsey, business 
manager, 64 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago. The North Shore Festival As- 
sociation will not hold itself responsible 
for the loss of manuscript scores or 
orchestral parts and will accept such 
scores and orchestral parts from com- 
petitors only on that understanding. 
Every care, however, will be taken 0! 
manuscripts. 


CURTIS INSTITUTE MAKES 
READY FOR FALL OPENING 








John Grolle, Director, Prepares First 
Catalog of New Philadelphia 
Music School 


The Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia has just issued its first 
catalog announcing the opening of its 
first term on Oct. 1. Enrollment con- 
ferences for the preparatory depart- 
ment, which will accept beginners and 
less advanced students, will be held from 
Sept. 15 to 20. It is announced by John 
Grolle, director, that all candidates for 
admission to the conservatory depart- 
ment will be expected to pass an él 
trance examination some time during the 
week of Sept. 22-27. There will be 4 
limited number of special students 
vocal and instrumental courses. Teach- 
ers’ normal courses will be given ! 
students and teachers not connected 
with the Institute. Parents and patro™ 
are invited by the Institute to att 
lectures on appreciation of music 2! 
elements of music. 
catalog announces “the Curtis Institu 
of Music has been established to ma!! 
tain in Philadelphia a school of mv*! 
which equals in all respects the leaciné 
conservatories of Europe and Amer! 
The Curtis Foundation, created by Ma'Y 
Louise Curtis Bok, enables the InstitU' 
to offer its pupils practical musica! !"" 
struction leading to a broad and 
prehensive conception of music 4 
art.” 
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What Is the Solution?— Managers in Middle West Say 
Uniting of All Forces Would Better Concert Business 











DUCATION and cooperation are themes that continue to occupy 
the minds of persons perplexed by concert conditions in the 
Middle West. Such education and cooperation must be general, 

WW in the opinion of these authorities, who state that public, 
jo artists, managers and teachers must all share in bringing 

about a more satisfactory state of affairs. 


“Appreciation of 


art means plenty of contact,” is one pronouncement; and wide publicity of 


the issues involved is urged from another quarter. 


The development of new 


territory would help, according to a number of views expressed in connection 
with the campaign, begun by MUSICAL AMERICA in the issue of March 15 
and continued week by week, to throw light upon the situation and discover 
a remedy. It is admitted that business depression in certain sections of the 
country has had an adverse effect upon concert attendance, and other con- 
tributory causes are tabulated and discussed. Some artists, it is claimed, 
do not make the best programs; and the complaint is brought forward that 
many concert-goers are more interested in “seeing” artists of world-wide 
reputation than in the music which they may present. 


“Cut down the bookings until financial 
conditions improve.” 

This is the suggestion made by Hatha- 
way Harper, local manager in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

“Bad financial conditions and exces- 
sive prices are the causes of the trouble,” 
he adds. 

Mr. Harper mentions a poor season, 
with many failures, coming upon the 
heels of general business depression, but 
does not think the concert situation has 
been aggravated by over-booking—“Un- 
less,” he continues, “‘you consider fewer 
bookings should be made while times 
are so dull.” 

Local managers are innocent of 
charges of bad judgment, ignorance of 
their work and unfair competition, Mr. 
Harper claims. His city is not bothered 
by the spasmodic manager, and the man- 
ager already established generally knows 
his business. Booking managers give all 
the help that is necessary, but Mr. 
Harper finds “too many concert artists 
for the locality.” Consequently, the 
country has more concerts on _ its 
hands than it can take care of, but 
he does not know of any undeveloped 
districts that could be worked to 
advantage, nor does he complain of 
indifference on the public’s part. 

The fees demanded by artists are 
higher than is reasonable, he argues, but 
clubs are not more dependable than the 
local manager. The course is better 
than the solitary concert engagement. 
_“My attitude toward civic music is 
friendly,” says Mr. Harper. “Our situa- 
tion is good so far as halls are con- 
cerned, and the press gives splendid co- 
operation.” 


Managers Are Friendly 


A contrary opinion regarding details 
of managerial efficiency is expressed by 
George Frederickson, manager in the 
same city, who, while denying cut-throat 
competition among local agents, states 
that they show bad judgment and fail 
to understand the psychology of their 
audiences. An educational campaign to 
improve their methods would be valuable. 
It is this lack of judgment, Mr. Fred- 
erickson says, together with over-book- 
ing and wide-spread business depression, 
that has caused heavy cancellations. 

The booking manager, on the other 
hand, is praised by him with the word 
“good” applied to the cooperation ex- 
tended. Still, according to Mr. Fred- 
erickson, a booking manager may over- 
sell. And with too many concerts for 
the country and too many artists who 
ask high sums for their services, the 





situation presents a problem that is hard 
to solve. 

Mr. Frederickson does not advocate 
the concert course as superior to in- 
dividual concerts, and states that ad- 
vance subscription sales have fallen off 
in company with sales of single seats. 
Fair help is given by local newspapers, 
= — governing halls are 


Only One Cancellation 


“I have been booking for twenty years 
and have cancelled only one contract,” 
says Grant Pauley, manager, in Musko- 
gee, Okla. “I have had no experience 
with cut-throat competition, being al- 
ways anxious to help any person who 
wants to bring something good. Book- 
ing managers should get together and 
help both their business and the local 
manager. From what I know, some 
local managers are very unbusinesslike, 
but I don’t believe better methods could 
be brought about by education. Nor 
could a system of guarantees to back 
contracts be successfully introduced, in 
my opinion.” 

With reference to cooperation from 
booking managers, Mr. Pauley remarks: 

“They give you all the cooperation you 
might expect.” 

Mr. Pauley goes on to say that a 
number of “so-called artists” could be 
eliminated. He feels the opening up of 
new territory is retarded by over-book- 
ing, yet is not familiar with any un- 
explored fields that might be visited. 
Still, he agrees, such development would 
ease matters in districts where opera- 
tions are already carried on. 

“I think,” says Mr. Pauley, “that 
many booking agents should put more 
confidence in the local impresario. They 
should know their man and be willing 
to back artists with their established 
reputation. Time is too short for a 
local man to educate the traveling public 
who certain artists are. We might know, 
but the other ninety-nine will not. Then 
we have the entire burden to bear. Of 
course, some famous box-office artist can 
come along and get the money, but a 
great many people go to see and not 
to hear. A percentage basis would de- 
velop more artists.” 

Civic music is designated by Mr. 
Pauley as a “dismal failure” in his 
experience. General bad times resulted 
in a bad season, he explains. Discussing 
the question as to whether clubs are 
more to be relied upon than local man- 
agers, he remarks briefly: “Absolutely 
not.” The concert course might be pre- 
ferred to individual concerts, he con- 
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tinues, “if booking companies would send 
people into local fields to help boost 
season tickets.” 

_ Very few artists have done broadcast- 
ing, therefore radio has not affected the 
concert situation, according to Mr. 
Pauley, who adds: “Up to date there 
is too much jazz.” He does not think 
there are too many real artists, but 
“maybe too many if they all wanted to 
class themselves as such. Fees are en- 
tirely too high.” 

Mr. Pauley also voices the complaint, 
in regard to local halls and theaters, 
that the high fees asked by artists make 
it difficult for the local manager to meet 
expenses, as he then is obliged to charge 
correspondingly in order to realize his 
outlay in a hall with a small capacity. 

Newspapers are helpful, and good 
criticisms also help materially, he com- 
ments. 


Closer Booking Urged 


Closer booking of artists is advocated 
by Fredrik Holmberg, manager, of Nor- 
man, Okla., who says: 

“Artist A should be managed in such 
a manner that he does not have to fill 
one date in Pennsylvania, the next in 
Iowa, the next in Texas and then back 
to New York. When doing this, he 
meets Artists B and C doing the same 
thing. Let managers get together and 
one say, ‘I’ll take A for ten days in 
Oklahoma,’ and another say, ‘I'll take him 
for ten days in Kansas,’ and so on. In- 
stead of forcing artists on the people, 
let us instil a desire for good music 
until people demand hearing the artist.” 

Over-booking has brought about can- 
cellations among local managers, Mr. 
Holmberg states. But this has not al- 
ways been the fault of the local man- 
ager. An advance agent may sell the 
local manager an artist he does not 
want, and after the local manager has 
thought the matter over, he may cancel 
the contract. Bad judgment is thus laid 
at the doors of both seller and buyer. 

Booking managers like to cooperate 
with the local manager, Mr. Holmberg 
is convinced, but can do little on account 
of not knowing local conditions. If a 
booking manager is foolish enough to 
over-sell, he may expect cancellations 
which will damage his business in future, 
Mr. Holmberg claims. 


“Educate the Public” 


Touching upon the question: “Is there 
a lack of public interest in music?” Mr. 
Holmberg answers: “Yes and no.” He 
asks in return: “What’s the use in having 
a lot of performers if there is no audlI- 
ence?” Then he continues: 

“The solution is teaching the people 
in general to like music. Appreciation 
of any art means plenty of contact. 
There are not more concerts than the 
country can absorb, but there are fewer 
good audiences than we ought to have. 

“Over-booking may retard the develop- 
ment of new territory. Some artists are 
not always doing what they could in 
the matter of good program-making and 
are therefore not helping much in spread- 
ing the gospel of music. There are too 
many one-artist recitals. Again, our 
people will go to more concerts if music 
becomes a part of their every-day life.” 

New territory could be developed in 
most towns with a population of from 
500 to 3000, Mr. Holmberg believes. He 
asks that teachers in such towns step 
out of the routine of their work and 
teach the community how to listen to 
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music. He does not see congestion, ex- 
cept in the largest cities, which are 
visited by artists looking for newspaper 
publicity, even if they lose money on the 
venture. 

“Teach our public to listen to music 
rather than to the performer,” says Mr. 
Holmberg. This is the remedy he sug- 
gests for small towns which demand star 
performers but cannot afford to pay for 
them. The artist is not over-paid, Mr. 
Holmberg avers, but he costs the local 
manager too much. “There should be 
state managers to engage artists and 
keep down heavy traveling expenses,” 
is his advice. 

Regarding the civic music course, Mr. 
Holmberg says: 

“Humanity would rather feel alike 
than think alike. If we can induce the 
majority of people in a community to 
become interested in music, we have done 
much.” He approves of the concert 
course on the ground that the season 
ticket is a safer proposition than the 
individual ticket. Lack of consolidation 
of local interests has an adverse effect 
upon the situation. The local press is 
generous. Newspaper criticisms start 
discussions and create interest, Mr. 
Holmberg concludes. 


Conditions in Texas 


Discussing the question of developing 
new territory, Bernard U. Taylor, Jr., 
manager, Fort Worth, Tex., says: 

“If there were less over-booking in 
the larger centers and an effort made 
to sell to the smaller cities, great benefit 
to everyone would result. I believe the 





[Continued on page 24] 


ST. LOUIS APPLAUDS 
GAY HERBERT OPERA 


“Fortune Teller” Is Given 
with Spirit by Muni- 
cipal Forces 
By Herbert W. Cost 
St. Louis, July 26.—The seventh week 
of municipal opera brought Victor Her- 
bert’s “Fortune Teller” with its beauti- 
ful melodies, finely given by the best 
balanced cast that has ever sung it here. 
Detmar Poppen made a fine Sandor 
and his Serenade was much enjoyed. 
Charles Hart was a handsome Captain 


Ladislas and sang the parts excellently. 
Dorothy Maynerd, an ingenue with a 
real voice, was happy in the dual réle 
of Irma and Musette. Rosamond White- 
side was the Vaninga and Raymond 
Crane made the part of Count Berez- 
owski very funny. Roland Woodruff ap- 
peared as Fresco, W. J. McCarthy as 
Boris, and Mlle. Pompom was vivaciously 
acted by Flavia Arcaro. Minor parts 
were in the capable hands of Marie Len- 
hardt, Victor Sherman, Victor Robbins, 
Clara Schlief and Winifred Corrigan. 

The ensemble was as good as in any 
opera during the season, Charles Previn 
and his orchestra building effective 
climaxes. The chorus showed up well in 
all of the work assigned to it. 

The Pageant Choral Society has an- 
nounced that it will renew activities 
next season, giving a performance of the 
“Messiah” at Christmas. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 
pour letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if ‘requested.— EDITOR. 





Another Complaint About Church 


Salaries 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I was most interested in the article 
appearing on June 21 in the “Open 
Forum” under the heading “Church 
Singers’ Treatment.” A church singer 
myself of ten years’ experience in New 
York, I plead guilty to being one of the 
victims and in exactly the manner de- 
scribed in your article. 

It certainly is interesting to note under 
the subject of “ethics” that church 
salaries have not increased in the last 
ten years. What would happen in a 
trade if this were true? Denunciation 
of press and pulpit alike! Then why 
can this state of things go on? 

Your version is that the singer is him- 
self to blame. Well, maybe so—some- 
what. There is, however, a higher law 
operating—I think the one called “supply 
and demand’’—that is largely to blame. 
New York is the musical Mecca of the 
country, and every year great hordes 
of singers pawn or sell the family plate 
to get here. While here studying or 
making a career, they use the church 
choir salaries as rent money, and are 
thankful to get as much as they can. 

It is nothing out of the ordinary at 
a church audition to see sixty to one 
hundred applicants for any position pay- 
ing over $500. I know a soprano who 
is singing for $40 a month here who 
was paid $80 in her home town before 
she came here. If we had some sort of 
organization, or a proper wage rate 
built on the scale of the minister’s 
salary, perhaps something might be ac- 
complished. 

It is a hard problem at best. The 


church knows New York is full of singers 
needing jobs and works like any other 
form of capital; hires its labor as cheap 
as possible, in this case with no labor 
laws or unions governing them. How- 
ever, we can refuse to sing for nothing, 
and your article is a warning to the 
uninitiated—also a suggestion to the 
churches that the laborer is worthy of 
his hire. E. S. P. 
New York, July 20, 1924. 


Fs 
Is the “Ninth” Symphony a Bore? 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

Honestly, now, was Beethoven the 
immortal colossus in music that people 
credit him with being? 

Granted that he was a giant—are we 
justified in all this talk about the nine 
symphonies being “immortal?” That’s a 
pretty big word—“immortal.” How are 
we to know, unless we can peer thousands 
of years into the future (and which of 
us can?) what is going to prove im- 
mortal? 

Of course, I am enraptured by a great 
deal that Beethoven wrote. Most people 
are, I fancy. But many passages in 
his symphonies and sonatas bore me. He 
had his lapses like the rest of us; and 
when he gets alternately pompous and 
sticky-sentimental, as he does in certain 
pages of the Ninth Symphony, well— 
I wish he hadn’t! And Beethoven could 
be cheap, too. Take the “joy” theme in 
the Ninth Symphony. It sounds quite 
bright and peppy when it first comes 
in, but after it has been repeated a few 
times, it strikes me as one of the most 
insignificant little tunes ever written. 
Just jiggy, that’s all. Lots of popular 











songs have melodies just as good—if not 
better. 

I don’t believe for a moment that the 
thousands who crowded into the Lew- 
isohn Stadium for the first performance 
of the Ninth Symphony were lured there 
only by the name of Beethoven. What 
they wanted to hear was the chorus. A 
chorus is not a common thing in New 
York, especially in the summer, and 
stacks of people like to hear choral sing- 
ing. Any other form of oratorio, pro- 
vided it was cast in a large mould, would 
probably have satisfied them just as well. 

Cyril Scott, you know, said he pre- 
ferred Bizet to Beethoven. I don’t, on 
the whole, but I do like “Carmen” better 
than the Ninth Symphony and some of 
those later Beethoven piano sonatas that 
make so much ado about nothing. 

Lots of people, I believe, are afraid 
to confess that they enjoy Chopin or 
Puccini better than Beethoven. (Apart 
from “Bohéme” I can’t abide Puccini, 
but that’s beside the mark.) 

Let ’em speak up! 

DIOGENES, JR. 

New. York, July 20, 1924. 


7 
Would Honor American 
Composer 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

May I add my “Amen” to the letter 
of Grace Winifred Bell which appeared 
in your columns of July 19, as to a 
“Victor Herbert Day,” adding, that 
should opera companies incorporated in 
the United States not be performing on 
May 26, that the operas of “Natoma” 
and “Madeleine” be immediately placed 
in their repertoires. We feel the said 
opera companies should give equal, if 
not prior, rights to the American com- 
poser of opera, and to the American 
artist and give the foreign repertory 
in our vernacular, if they are to function 
as American, national or civic organiza- 
tions. 

ELEANOR EVEREST FREER, 
National Chairman, 

American Opera Society of Chicago, Inc. 

Chicago, July 22, 1924. 


1 
Lights at the Stadium 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It is hardly the business of an in- 
dividual listener at the excellent concerts 
being given by the New York Phil- 
harmonic at the Lewisohn Stadium, to 
take up a pen and find flaws in the man- 
agement of those events. But I couldn’t 
help noticing last night (Saturday) an 
incident that might have ruined the per- 
formance of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, under the guest conductor, Mr. 
Reiner. Twice during one of the move- 
ments of this work, the lights went out 
for a full minute each time. It was just 
long enough to have caused confusion and 
a fiasco among the players in a less 
familiar work, but the conductor, with 
great presence of mind, kept beating the 
time (somewhat slowly), and the strings 
at least were able to carry the melody 
which they have played so often until 
the lights flashed on again. This was 
not owing to a general paralysis of the 
lighting in that section of the city, for I 
noticed that the lights on the top of the 
stand remained on. It surely argues 
some inattention to the mechanical 
details at the concert ground—unless, of 
course, the incident was caused by a 
blown-out fuse, replaced—in that case— 
with great promptness. It naturally 
caused uneasiness in the listeners, and 
there were murmurs of sympathy with 
the leader, in addition to some annoy- 
ance. If the incident was caused by some 
one “monkeying” with the lighting 
switches, it is a case of signal negligence. 
It is hardly possible that the tampering 
was done by some malicious person, but 
it certainly threatened for a moment to 
embarrass and ruin the visiting con- 
ductor’s reading. An explanation by the 
management, and a careful attention to 
the matter in the future. would not be 
too much to ask. PAUL GREIFF. 

Newark, N. J., July 28, 1924. 





Singers Elect Frederick 


Wick as President 


Sioux City, Iowa, July 26.—Frederick 
Wick of Sioux City was reelected direc- 
tor-in-chief of the Norwegian Singers 
Association of America at the biennial 
song festival held at St. Paul. The 
association will hold its next meeting 
in Chicago. H. E. Oftedahl of Chicago, 


Norwegian 








was elected president of the organiza- 
tion, and O. M. Oleson of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, was made honorary life president 
A. C. Floan of St. Paul, was chosen vice- 
president at large; T. F. Hammann of 
Minneapolis, corresponding secretary: 
M. Bergh of Sioux Falls, S. D., record- 
ing secretary, and A. Satrang of Chi 
cago, treasurer. Six new societies wer: 
accepted as members. The organizatior 
now has a membership of forty-tw: 
choruses, totaling 1259 individuals. 
G. SMEDAL. 





Emil Telmanyi Booked 
for Full Season Tour 
in European Countries 
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Emil Telmanyi, Violinist 


Emil Telmanyi, violinist, who is spend- 
ing the summer in Copenhagen, has been 
offered a tour of twenty-five engage- 
ments in Germany in October and 
November, according to advices received 
from Europe. The tour will take in 
all the principal cities. Mr. Telmanyi 
is already engaged to tour Hungary, 
Rumania and Poland in the latter part 
of November and the early part of 
December, and will return to play the 
Brahms Concerto with the Musik- 
forening in Copenhagen the second week 
in December. Later he will visit Hol- 


land, the Scandinavian countries and 
England. Arthur Culbertson, his 
American manager, has planned a ten- 
tative American tour beginning Jan. 15, 
should Mr. Telmanyi decide to refuse 
requests for concerts in Finland, 
Switzerland and Italy. 





Perley Dunn Aldrich at Lake George 


PHILADELPHIA, July 26.—Perley Dunn 
Aldrich, one of the vocal teachers en- 
gaged for the new Curtis Institute of 
Music, is spending the summer with a 
few pupils at his summer home at 
Hague on Lake George, N. Y. Mr. 
Aldrich owns a lovely home on the shore 


of the lake and for ten years has taken 
several pupils with him. This summer 
he will teach only four weeks, taking 4 
longer rest than usual in preparation 
for a full season next year. 





Sven Victor Lekberg Chosen Head of 
Conservatory in Iowa 


LeMARS, IowA, July 26.—Dr. C. A. 
Mock, president of the Western Union 
College, announces that he has engaged 
Sven Victor Lekberg as head of the con- 


servatory of music. Mr. Lekberg was 
an honor graduate of the Northwestern 
University in 1923 and spent two years 
in Paris, in further study. 

GEORGE SMEDAI 


Richard Crooks to Return from Paris 


Richard Crooks, tenor, will return 
the Cleveland on Aug. 10 from Pat's, 


where he has been coaching ths 
summer. After a full season including 
appearances with New York, Detrol 


4 


- 


Boston and Philadelphia orchestras 


clubs, Mr. Crooks made no public 4 
pearances in Europe this summer. “€¢ 
will remain at his home in Seag:t: 
N. J., until he opens his tour with 4 
concert in Montclair, N. J., on Oct. 14 
In January he will tour the Middle Wes 





Arno Segall, American violinist, we!!- 
known abroad, will make his New Y '™ 
début next February. 
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Mile Abplouds 
Two New Operas 


with Comic Texts 


HAdAUUUIOUA DANI AON ELLA AT EET AAT EAAA Re 


JU igen July 15.—Two new operas 
were given their first hearing at 
the Dal Verme in the last month. These 
were “Giocondo and His King” by Carlo 
Jachino, based on a comedy by Giovac- 
chino Forzano (author of “Gianni 
Schicchi” and “Compagnacci”’), and 
“Puss in Boots” by Giuseppe Mariani, 
book by Arturo Rossato, after the fable 
by Perrault. 

Of these the first is a comedy of in- 
trigue. It draws its story from the 


“Orlando Furioso” of Ariosto. Giocondo 
is summoned by his king and takes his 
sad departure from his wife, Ginevra, 
and receives from her a talisman to wear 
about his neck as a symbol of his devo- 
tion. But, returning unexpectedly, he 
finds his friend Paolo Guidi in flirtation 
with her. The work is reminiscent of 
Beaumarchais in the plot evolved by the 
husband to get revenge on the fickle 
wife. The music by Jachino, though it 
possesses no great imaginative or inven- 
tive qualities, is sound and workmanlike. 
The composer is not lacking in a sense 
of the comic. The performance under 
Mucei was competent, though somewhat 
lacking in spirit. 

“Tl Gatto dagli Stivali,” or “Puss in 
Boots,” follows the familiar nursery tale. 
Mariani, the composer, has given us a 
form midway between operetta and lyric 
grand opera. He creates with brio, with 
a clear sense of construction, with a 
definite form derived from traditional 
opera, and has achieved real comedy. 
His work aroused admiration for its 
grace, vivacity and musical miniature 
vainting. La Rotella conducted, and the 
scenery was painted by Grandi, who pro- 
vided interesting fantastic stage pictures. 





Berlin Opera Houses End Season of 
Many Storms in Temporary 
Security 


BERLIN, July 15.—After considerable 
difficulties, financial and otherwise, the 
four opera houses of Berlin have finished 
their regular seasons successfully. At 
the Deutsche Oper in Charlottenburg, 
where Leo Blech resigned the conductor- 
ship during the past winter, the situ- 
ation was relieved by the guest appear- 
ances of Felix Weingartner and Bruno 
Walter. Owing to a change in the busi- 
ness management, the way seems open 
for Blech to return, should he care to 
do so. At the Grosse Volksoper, the 
financial difficulties and conflict of per- 
sonnel and conductor were overcome, 


and a revival of “Fra Diavolo” delighted 
the public. The State Opera, which had 
avery dull early season, more than made 
up for it by springing a surprise on local 
musical circles. Director Schillings im- 
ported Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, for guest perform- 
ances, including that of the Duke in a 
hew production of “Rigoletto.” This 
Singer soon became the most celebrated 
igure in Berlin, and his final appear- 
ances in concert and opera literally 
caused riots in the overpacked audi- 
‘orlums. The branch institution of the 
State Opera on the K6nigsplatz has 
started a summer schedule of light opera 
With Oskar Nedbal’s “Polish Blood,” 
Which is a superior and musicianly ex- 
ample of operetta music. The Deutsche 
Oper has given performances of “A Tale 
from Florence” by Benatzky, which was 
revised for the purpose, and served to 
Present the excellent young tenor, Rich- 
ard Tauber. The work revolves around 
4 sentimental adventure of Catherine de 
Medici, 





CENEVA, July 18.—The Bach Society, 
cently heard in an admirable perform- 
: at the Eglise St. Gervais, was or- 
8anized for the purpose of familiarizing 
the public with the 199 sacred cantatas 
Bach, only about a dozen of which, 

always the same ones, are well 
vn, 


London to Lose Historic Landmark 
In Passing of Old Steinway Hall 
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Representatives of Steinway & Sons on the Steps of London’s Steinway Hall, Which Will 


Soon Be Abandoned for New Quarters 


-Left to Right, William R. Steinway, John 


Eshelby, Assistant Manager of the London House; Paul Schmidt, Assistant to Frederick 


T. Steinway, and Frederick T. Steinway 


ONDON, July 19.—Almost coincident 

with the removal of historic Stein- 
way Hall, New York, from its location in 
Fourteenth Street to Fifty-seventh 
Street, London’s Steinway Hall will be 
removed on Sept. 24 from Wigmore 
Street to its new and more commodious 
quarters at the corner of Conduit and 


George Streets. For many years Stein- 
way Hall has been the Mecca of musi- 
cians and music-lovers and many of Lon- 
don’s most important concerts have been 
given there. It is a matter of general 
regret in the musical world of the British 
capital that the new home of Steinway 
& Sons will contain no recital hall. 





Score of Verdi’s “Masnadieri” Comes 
to Light in Budapest 


BUDAPEST, July 19.—During a re- 
cent overhauling given the archives 
of the Opera House here, the score of 
Verdi’s opera, “I Masnadieri,”’ founded 
upon Schiller’s play, “The Robbers,” 
which has been lost for many years, 
was brought to light. The work had its 
world-premiére in London on July 22, 


1847, and was sung in Budapest in 1853, 
though whole pages were suppressed by 
the all-powerful chief of police, Wora- 
ska. The present intendant of the 
Opera, Herr Markus, plans to present 
the work during the coming season. 





AMSTERDAM, July 17.—Theodore 
Denijs, the Dutch baritone, who achieved 
a striking success in Paris during the 
recent Mengelberg concerts there, has 
been engaged for a tour of the United 
States. 





PaRIs, July 19.—Jacques Rouché, direc- 
tor of the Opéra, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Academie des Beaux Arts, to 
take the place of the Prince d’Arenberg. 


Fifth Handel Festival Held in 
Gottingen 

GOTTINGEN, July 16.—The fifth an- 
nual Handel opera festival was held in 
this little University town from July 5 
te 13. These events have gained a de- 
served note and attract visitors from 
the larger cities. To the work of Dr. 
Oscar Hagen of the University and his 
collaborators, with their productions on 
the tiny local stage, has been traced a 
Handel revival throughout Europe. The 
novelty of this year’s performances was 
“Xerxes,” the opera in which the popu- 
lar aria, known throughout the world 
as the “Largo,” occurs. This work pre- 
sented greater difficulties in adapting it 
for modern hearers than “Julius 
Caesar,” “Rodelinda” and “Otto and 
Theophanes,” which were revived in 
other years. Its book is dramatically 
weak, even after revision, but its musi- 
cal beauties and the remarkable depict- 
ing of the characters by music, deserve 
many hearings. 





Paris, July 19.—Among the new works 
promised for the Opéra Comique next 
season is a one-act ballet by Gabriel 
Grovlez called “La’Princesse au Jardin.” 


London Hears 
Premiere of New 
Native Opera 


PLCC LLLP EU LOeAeeAGS CET 


5 Sees, July 20.—The close of the 

British National Opera Company’s 
season has ended London’s record season 
of opera this spring. It has been an- 
nounced that the German company, 
which won so distinguished a success at 
Covent Garden, will again give a season 
next spring, under Bruno Walter’s 
leadership. 

The British National Opera Company 
was the last left in possession of the 
field, and it gave first hearings to 
Vaughan Williams’ “Hugh, the Drover,” 
a story by Harold Child of English  vil- 
lage life in the period of the Napoleonic 
wars, with a stalwart drover hero rival- 
ing the brutal John, the butcher, for the 
hand of Mary, the prettiest girl of the 
village. The hero beats the butcher in 
a fight, but is denounced as a French 
spy, managing at last to extricate him- 
self and win the hand of Mary. 

The Williams of the early songs and 
the “Sea Symphony” rather than the 
more reflective artist of the “Pastoral” 
is found in this work, which was com- 
posed about ten years ago. It was frank- 
ly announced as a ballad opera, but its 
large ingredient of folk-music is sym- 
phonically treated and finely orches- 
trated. It is well worth hearing and 
abounds in music aptly illustrative, as 
when the first fight is accompanied by 
an orchestral scherzo and mingled with 
the exclamations of the crowd. Dr. Mal- 
colm Sargent conducted. 

The same company revived Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or”’ which had not 
been heard in London for a number of 
years. It was given a brilliant new 
scenic dress in vivid colors by Natalie 
Gontcharova, and the work of several of 
the male singers, notably Robert Radford 
as King Dodon and Norman Allin as 
the General, was in the true burlesque 
comic spirit. To the réles of the Queen 
of Shemakha and the Astrologer, Sylvia 
Nelis and Frederick Davies were some- 
what unfitted vocally. The ballet and 
chorus also showed a lack of rehearsal. 
Eugene Goossens conducted valiantly. 

Other recent productions were those of 
“Parsifal,” led by Albert Coates—an in- 
telligible but not atmospheric perform- 
ance; and “Bohéme,”’ in which Mary 
Lewis—who also sang the leading 
feminine part in “Hugh, the Drover”— 
was heard as Mimi for the first time. 
The American soprano gave a very sym- 
pathetic performance and was vocally 
effective, especially in the touching final 
act. An event of considerable importance 
was the appearance of Sir Thomas 
Beecham as conductor of “The Master- 
singers,” marking his return to the op- 
eratic desk after some time. 

The concert program has included re- 
citals by a large number of noted artists 
this spring. The chorus of the Royal 
Academy of Music, under Sir Henry 
Wood, gave Debussy’s “Blessed Damozel” 
with orchestral accompaniment at the 
Queen’s Hall. A festival service was 

given by cathedral and collegiate choirs 
from many parts of the country at West- 
minster Abbey. 

Individual artists heard included 
Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, who played 
an arrangement of Stravinsky’s “Pet- 
rouchka” and Milhaud’s “Saudades do 
Brazil” at Wigmore Hall. Marie Novello, 
pianist, who has been heard in America, 
played a classic program in another re- 
cital. 

An interesting event was a recital 
given by the American Women’s Club at 
which Adila Fachiri, violinist, and 
Nikolai Nadejin, Russian baritone, were 
heard. 


Ferenc von Veczei Marries 


PERUGIA, July 19.—Ferenc von Veczei, 
the well-known Hungarian violinist, was 
married here recently to the Contessina 
Giulia Baldeschi. The wedding, which 
was a very quiet one, took place in the 
Vescovato Chapel and was performed by 
the Archbishop. The civil ceremony 
was celebrated by Cavaliere Guglielmo 
Donnini and the contract was signed 
with a golden pen which the Chevalier 
afterwards presented to the young 
couple. The bride is a member of one 
of the most prominent Umbrian families. 
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Chicago Musical College 


The leading and largest Conservatory 
of Music in America announces 


ISAAC VAN GROVE 


Conductor Chicago Civic Opera 


Private and Class lessons in Opera, Repertoire, Recitals and Accompanying. 
Opera and Concert appearances in Central Theatre when students are qualified. 














¥ 


| Giorgio Polacco says: 2 Mary Garden says: : 








In the four years you have been associated Park Palace, Monte-Carlo, 
with me I have found your work eminently Jul 4 1924 
musical and artistic. | pe 

Seldom in my long career have I met such Nothing in a long time has given me more 


an accomplished and versatile artist as you. 
You have great experience and the ability 
to get the best from those you coach. 


pleasure than to know of the engagement at 
the Chicago Musical College of my charm- 


I wish you every success in this new ing Van Grove. 
venture PROVIDED I DON’T LOSE An open, subtle mind; a great musician, 
YOUR PRECIOUS CO-OPERATION. unique coach—happy are the students who 
Affectionately Yours, will be under his tuition. 
(Signed) Giorgio Polacco. (Signed) Mary Garden. 


New York, April, 1924. 




















FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15 


More than 100 teachers of world-wide reputation. Private lessons only or courses leading to Teachers’ Certificates, 
Graduation and Degrees in Piano, Vocal, Violin, Cello, Church Organ, Theatre Organ, Theory, Public School Music, 
Dramatic Art and Expression, Toe, Ballet, Interpretative and Classical Dancing, School of Opera, all Orchestral In- 
struments, Chautauqua, Lyceum, Concert and Languages. 


Normal Training for Teachers in all Branches, Positions Guaranteed for Chautauqua, Lyceum, Concert, Teaching and 
Theatre Organ Playing when students are qualified. Tuition reasonable and artistic advantages unequaled. Central 
Theatre and Recital Hall in College Building for Public Appearances in all Branches of Music and Dramatic Art. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


Of the Total Value of $20,000 


75 Free and 140 Partial Scholarships to be awarded second week of September. Free and Partial application blanks on request. Mason & Hamlin 
Grand Piano, presented for competition in the Post Graduation Class by the Mason & Hamlin Co. Conover Grand Piano presented for competition in 
the Graduation and Senior Diploma Classes by the Cable Piano Company. Valuable Violin presented for competition in the Violin Department by 
Lyon & Healy. Grand Piano for competition in the Vocal Department. These prizes will be competed for in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, before world- 
renowned musicians as judges and with Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, Conductor. Opera Scholarship. 15 prizes of $300 each; 
15 of $100; 15 of $50 in the classes ; also Diamond, Gold and Silver Medals. Dormatory Accommodations. 


FELIX BOROWSKI, President 62 East Van Buren Street 


Complete Catalog on Request (Between Wabash and Michigan) 
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(59th Year) CARL D. KINSEY, Manager CHICAGO 
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Veil Is Lifted on New Russian Composers Working 
Steadily on Despite Physical Want and Isolation 
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: |” ethos BELAIEFF, formerly professor in Petrograd Conser- 
: vatory and now teaching in Moscow Conservatory, is a 
leading exponent of the ideas by which the younger school of 
Russian composers are animated. He is widely known as a con- 
tributor to the Chesterian in London, Musikblitter, Vienna, and 
other musical publications in Europe and America, and recently 


he founded a Russian review devoted to modern music. 


Mr. Bel- 


aieff is also head of a music publishing house in Moscow. 


TIT 





it a certain ineffaceable imprint. 


The history of the development of music in Russia shows that the two 


fundamental issues in which Russian composers have always taken an 
interest, have related to harmony on the one hand, and to the bigger forms 


of composition on the other. 


An additional proof of this interest and its 


successful results is at hand even today, when Aravinski and Prokofieff— 


both moulders of new harmonies and 
tional influence over Western Europe. 


This predestination of music in Russia 
has been of great moment in the last 
few years. For neither severe physical 
want nor complete isolation have had 
the effect of halting the creative im- 
pulse of musicians in Russia, who have 
continued steadily in their development 
along time-honored lines, less susceptible 
than ever to foreign influences. Even 
if we create a barrier between those 
Russian composers who are in Russia 
and those who are abroad, the former 
alone can sustain a comparison with the 





forms—are exerting such an excep- 


CORUDUCDEGDOO NAAN EDOREDOOEOROO TOE HEELES 


Those 
Russian composers and musicians who have remained in Russia 
in the last six years and shared to the full their country’s 
tragic and heroic fate, have had to rely exclusively on their 
own powers for the continuation of their creative work. This 
fact has affected not only their music, but also their psychology, in giving 





majority of European countries in re- 
gard to the absolute musical value of 
their work. As such a barrier, however, 
is hardly practicable, the imposing con- 
quests of Russian musical thought in 
the last few years may be said to sur- 
pass the most lavish expectations. 


Advance in Piano Works 


In the realm of harmonic evolution 
contemporary Russia possesses the fig- 
ures of Samuel Feinberg and Nicolai 











SUMMER CLASS FOR 
PIANO TEACHERS IN 


Blanche Dingley- Mathews Piano Work 


HELD IN DENVER, COLORADO, IN JULY 


Eleven States Represented in the Attendance. 


Next session of this remark- 


able work will be held in Bos- 


ton, September 


Building, in an intensive course 
covering two weeks and con- 
ducted by the author of the 


system— 





Mrs. Dingley-Mathews. 


2nd., Steinert 








Victor Belaieff 


Roslavetz. The former has come to the 
fore only of late and can be safely 
termed the most important Russian com- 
poser for the piano after Scriabin. His 
seven piano sonatas are chef d’ceuvres 
in their creative spheres and mark a big 
step forward even as compared with 
Scriabin. 

Roslavetz’ reputation is of older stand- 
ing than that of Feinberg. Even before 
the war he was known abroad as a 
revolutionary who had broken with all 
traditions. But instead of advertising 
himself and his “futuristic” principles, 
Roslavetz has recently written a series 
of valuable orchestral and chamber 
works. Strange to say, his works are 
still less known in Russia than abroad. 
His aim is the creation of a new har- 
monic world, vastly complicated, yet 
logical in its evolution. In his harmonic 
revelations he has gone side by side 
with Scriabin, sometimes even out-dis- 
tancing the latter. 

The predilection of the Russian crea- 
tive mind toward monumental forms has 
found an exponent in Nicolai Miaskovski, 
who is at present completing his Eighth 
Symphony. To him belongs the title 
of the foremost symphonist of contem- 
porary Russia, and every new symphony 
he writes enhances his already well-de- 
fined creative personality. 

Next to Miaskovski I would name 
Alexander Goedike, who, though steeped 
in classic and romantic traditions, is 
nevertheless almost solitary in his ab- 
sorption in his own creative world. 

An important figure from the point 
of view of big forms is Anatoli Alex- 
androve, the author of five piano so- 
natas. He is a rigorous purist in musical 
matters and lacks such _ psychological 
traits as invariably aid in impressing 
the personality of a composer upon the 
world. 


I could name here many composers 
in Russia who, were they representa- 
tives of some musically young European 
country, would infallibly command the 
attention of the musical world. But in 
their present position they fade in the 
luster of glory that surrounds their 
more famous compatriots. A composer 
in some small European country is sup- 
posed to have achieved something when 
he is but grossly imitating Debussy or 
someone else. A Russian composer is 
expected to be at least a Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, if not a Moussorgsky. 

Among the younger generation I 
could mention the arresting and original 
personality of Michael Gniessin, the al- 
most fatally unfortunate Grigori Krein 
and the clever and calculating Arthur 
Lourie. Dmitri Melkich is trying to 
break through into the lightness of the 
French impressionists; and there are the 
refined lyricist, Alexander Shenshin, the 
delicate Adrian Shaposhnikoff, the ro- 
mantic Alexander Borchman, the still 
younger Eugeni Pavloff and Sergei 
Evssieeff (equals in age but not in 
artistic faith), and finally the youngest, 
Vladimir Kriukoff, Leonid Polovinkin 
and Vassili Shirinski, who have not yet 
completed their theoretical education. 

To give further proof of the intense 
artistic life going on in Russia, in spite 
of adverse conditions, I will add that the 
list of our musicographers, art critics 
and highly talented performers is far 
from being exhausted by these names. 


Alma Adair Gives Concert in Sioux City 


Sioux Ciry, Iowa, July 26.—Alma 
Anderson, known professionally as Alma 
Adair, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Anderson, of this city, is visiting Sioux 
City. She appeared in a special recital 
recently at the Davidson store, where 
seven years ago she played and sang in 
the sheet music department. Miss 
Adair began her music career by taking 
part in recitals here when a school girl. 
She studied at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, and later made a successful concert 
tour of China, Japan, India and the 
Philippines. G. SMEDAL. 








Adela Verne Visits the Paderewskis 


Adela Verne, English pianist, who will 
begin her American season with the 


New York Symphony on Nov. 30 at 
Aeolian Hall, is enjoying a holiday as 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Paderewski 
at their villa “Rion Bosson,” Morges, 
Switzerland, where the pianist and his 
wife recently celebrated their silver 
wedding anniversary. 





Arthur Middleton, baritone, was en- 
gaged recently for a double appearance 
next season in Omaha, Neb., under the 
auspices of the Omaha Technical High 
School. Contracts have just been signed 
for a concert in Springfield, Ohio, on 
Nov. 18. 
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GIANNINI! 


“A voice, once heard, never to be forgotten” 


This American opinion confirmed by the following London press comments 


Queen’s Hall Debut 
June 19, 1924 


Her appeal is instant and it grows as the evening goes on. 
It is a voice of two octaves, level throughout, with the quality 
of a clarinet and the penetration and carrying power of the 
horn, and the HUMAN BLEND OF THESE IS IRRESIST- 
IBLE. BUT BESIDES THIS SHE SINGS WITH HER 
WHOLE HEART AND WITH EVERY PART OF HER. 
There is no exaggeration anywhere, each phrase grows nat- 
urally out of the last—London Times. 


MISS GIANNINI IS A SINGER OF THE VERY FIRST 
ORDER. Her program was of many moods and manners, 
but each was assumed with a quick and unerring mental 
gesture, and conveyed through a voice of rich and glowing 
tone. The “sostenuto” of her “Somni Dei”—so firm and 
assured, and the mobility of her “Non so piu cosa son” ARE 
RARELY FOUND COMBINED IN A SINGER IN SO HIGH 
A DEGREE.—London Daily Telegraph. 


[IT WAS THE SORT OF VOICE THAT ONE DREAMS OF, 
BUT SELDOM HEARS. Her breath command is so per- 
fect that she never admits the slightest suspicion of hard 
tone to mar its soaring beauty.—London Daily News. 


To put it mildly, Dusolina Giannini is quite one of the most 
remarkable new sopranos that London has heard for many 
months.—London Daily Express. 


Miss Giannini sang with consummate technique. There was 


no fault, SO THAT WE SAW THE RISING OF A NEW 
STAR.—London Daily Mail. 


NO NEW SOPRANO SINGER HEARD SINCE THE WAR 
HAS AT ONCE SUGGESTED GREATER POSSIBILITIES 
AND DISCLOSED AN ACHIEVEMENT ALREADY SO 
NOTABLE.—The Birmingham Post. 


DANIEL MAYER 


Steinway Piano 





Second Recital at Queen’s Hall 
July 1, 1924 


It is one of the highest compliments possible to an Italian 
singer to place “la” before her surname—Dusolina Giannini 
deserves it. Those who heard her last week were confirmed 
in their impression—those who heard her for the first time 
at Queen’s Hall last night were equally impressed.—London 
Star. 


Let it be stated that as a recital singer Miss Giannini repeated 
last night the success she had a few days ago; she showed 
herself to be complete mistress of her voice, of the art of 
diction, of the simple physiological science of breathing. 
SHE SANG GIORDANT’S “CARO MIO BEN” SUPERBLY, 
WITH FAULTLESS PHRASING. SHE SANG THE “NON 
SO PIU” FROM FIGARO WITH CONSUMMATE ART.— 
London Daily Telegraph. 


MISS DUSOLINA GIANNINI SHOWED AT QUEEN’S 
HALL LAST NIGHT THAT HER ASTOUNDING DEBUT 
OF THE FORTNIGHT BEFORE WAS NOT MERELY A 
METEORIC SUCCESS. She not only tightened her hold 
on the affections of those who had heard her before, but she 
convinced those who had come to doubt that SHE REALLY 
WAS AS WONDERFUL AS REPORT MADE HER OUT TO 
BE.—London Daily Express. 


She has a voice of exceptional range and quality, AND SHE 
FILLS THE HALL WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST TRACE 
OF EFFORT.—London Daily News. 


What is particularly noticeable about her singing, apart from 
the fine quality of her voice, is the admirable control of it 
which she possesses.—London Westminster Gazette. 


SCENES OF REMARKABLE ENTHUSIASM GREETED 
THE APPEARANCE OF DUSOLINA GIANNINI AT HER 
RECITAL AT QUEEN’S HALL LAST NIGHT. She must 
have created a record by singing in five languages, and her 
folk songs evoked tremendous enthusiasm.—London Daily 


Sketch. 


Exclusive Management 


Aeolian Hall 


New York 


Victor Records 
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SOVIETS USE SUGAR 
TO PAY PERFORMERS 


Cecilia Hansen Tells of Queer 
Experiences on Her 
Russian Tour 


To be paid in bread and sugar was 
the experience of Cecilia Hansen, Rus- 
sian violinist, when she toured her native 
land under the Soviet regime. 

“The government felt that artists must 


live,” explains Miss Hansen, in telling 
the story of her hardships. “All fees 
were paid in produce. It was a part of 
the involved, hopeless situation in Russia 
at the time when I finally got out of 
the country. There were few concerts, 
and in the sense of a musical program 
being given, there were practically none 
at all. Most of the time I was forced 
to play on mixed bills. Clowns, jugglers 
and little plays, with dancers, mono- 
logists, acrobats and even trained 
animals were presented—and somewhere 
in this collection of entertainers I would 
be inserted. 

“Money was a commodity which fluc- 
tuated constantly, and money that was 
good in the morning might be of doubt- 
ful value in the evening. A pound of 
sugar, however, was a pound of sugar, 
and although its money value might 
jump up and down during the week, its 
nutritive value did not change. Perhaps 
the officials were wiser than they sus- 
pected when they paid us in sugar, in 
eggs or in butter. 

“T have sometimes wondered whether 
there was a scale of food corresponding 
to the music which we played. The 
Tchaikovsky Concerto, for instance, 
would bring more sugar than a group of 
shorter pieces. At any rate, the strange 
style of remuneration was a safeguard 
against starvation. But I am glad that 
I no longer have to get my groceries 
from the stage manager.” 

Miss Hansen will soon begin her second 
American tour, going this year to the 
Pacific Coast, which she will visit for 
the first time. Her New York appear- 
ances will be with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra on Nov. 7 and 8. 








MORIZ ROSENTHAL WILL 
OPEN SEASON IN DENVER 





Eminent Pianist Will Begin Second 
Tour After Long Absence 
in November 


Moriz Rosenthal begins, early in No- 
vember in Denver, his second American 
season after an absence of seventeen 
years. Last year upon his triumphant 


return he was greeted by old friends 
who had heard him twenty and even 
thirty years ago. 

_ Mr. Rosenthal was born Dec. 18, 1862, 
in Lemberg, Poland, where his father 
was professor in the Academy. He knew 
most of the musical giants of the nine- 
teenth century, yet today, with vigor as 
strong and mind as alert as ever, he 
astonishes audiences with an assurance 
of youth. 

At eight years of age he began to study 
the piano under a teacher who per- 
mitted him absolute freedom in sight 
reading, transposition and modulation 
Without paying much attention to tech- 
nical development. The music of Bee- 
thoven, Weber and others was bravely 
attacked by this youth, who knew 
nothing of conventional methods of 
fingering. 

In 1872 Carl Mikuli, editor of Chopin’s 
music and then director of the Lemberg 
Conservatorium, took charge of Mr. 
Rosenthal’s education. That year the 
two played Chopin’s Rondo in C Mincr 
for Two Pianos together in public. All 
this time, however, nothing had been 
done to determine Mr. Rosenthal’s 
career, and it was only at the urgent 
advice of Rafael Joseffy that his parents 
consented to his starting out as a 
Planist. When, in 1875, the family moved 
to Vienna, Mr. Rosenthal became a pupil 
of Joseffy, who set to work systematically 
to teach him Tausig’s method. The 
results were astonishing enough, since 
in 1876 Mr. Rosenthal played at his 
rst public recital Beethoven’s Thirty- 

Variations, Chopin’s F Minor Con- 
certo and some Liszt and Mendelssohn. 
L; - Rosenthal says of his study under 

iszt: 

“Mikuli and Joseffy delighted my ear 
With an almost infinite dynamic range, 
but they left it hungry for orchestral 
fleets, which I sought and found with 


Liszt in Wiemar and at home. Those 
were unforgettable days. We drank 
deeply from intoxicating draughts Liszt 
had brewed for us in sonatas, in his 
C Minor Ballades and his three Mephisto 
waltzes.” 

As Liszt’s pupil, Mr. Rosenthal ap- 
peared in Paris, St. Petersburg and else- 
where. But philosophical studies were 
by no means neglected, for in 1880 he 
qualified at the Staatsgymnasium in 
Vienna to take the philosophical course 
at the University. Six years then 
elapsed before he resumed public per- 
formances. There followed in quick suc- 
cession, after a triumph in the Liszt 
Verein in Leipzig, a long series of con- 
cert tours in America and elsewhere, 
which took Mr. Rosenthal to England in 
1895 and to America again a ge later. 

; oa 





MABEL GARRISON STUDIED 
FOR CAREER AS PIANIST 





Coloratura Soprano Changed Plans Upon 
Discovery of Beautiful Voice 


Mabel Garrison was born in Baltimore, 
where she first studied for a pianist’s 
career. But her beautiful soprano voice 
attracted so much attention that she was 
graduated from the Peabody Conserva- 
tory as one of the two vocal students 
receiving diplomas from that institution. 

Her career has been one of success 
ever since. Four years with the Metrv- 
politan Opera were but preparation for 
notable concert tours. So great is the 
demand for Miss Garrison in oratorio 
and recital that she stands today as a 
leading American singer in these fields. 

The appearance of Miss Garrison as 
soloist with a prominent orchestra or 
in a soprano role at a music festival 
guarantees a good performance. Last 
year she was so busy through the West 
and South that she had time for only 
one New York appearance, with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the Toronto 
Mendelssohn Choir in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. That Miss Garrison was 
chosen to sing this difficult music shows 
the esteem in which she is held by 
judges of vocalism. 


SINGS MANY TENOR ROLES 


Edward Johnson Has Wide Répertoire 


of Standard Operas 

Edward Johnson, tenor, began his 
career as a popular favorite in Italy 
under the name of Edoardo di Giovanni. 
From there he went to Chicago to sing 
leading réles with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, and gained also such 
a prominent place in concert, recital and 
oratorio that when he came to the Metro- 
politan Opera Company he was warmly 
welcomed. 

In his first season at the Metropolitan, 
Mr. Johnson appeared as Dimitri in 
“Boris,” Des Grieux in “Manon Les- 
caut,” Cavaradossi in “Tosca,” Don José 
in “Carmen,” Canio in “Pagliacci,” 
Pinkerton in “Butterfly,” and as Romeo 
and Faust. 

Mr. Johnson then went to London, 
where with Nellie Melba he repeated at 
Covent Garden successes won in Chicago, 
New York, Milan and Rome. As a lead- 
ing tenor at the Metropolitan, he has 
continued to win favor and recently 
signed a contract with Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza for three more years. Last 
season Mr. Johnson again made ne of 
his coast-to-coast tours, singing always 
to large audiences. 











Seattle Church Men’s Club to Give 
Benefit Concerts 


The Men’s Club of the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church in Seattle, Wash., 
has organized an artist’s course, the 
profits of which will be for the benefit 
of the church. The London String 
Quartet leads the list on this course, and 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, comes 
next. Maria Ivogun, coloratura soprano, 
will appear again in a reengagement, 
and Ernst von Dohnanyi, pianist, and 
Mario Chamlee, tenor, complete the 
course. These concerts will be given in 
the church auditorium. 





Pacific Coast Tour is Arranged for 
Noted Artists 


The Elwyn Concert Bureau, in an 
announcement for the coming season in 
Portland, Ore., states that, in addition 
to performers named in the Artist’s 
Series, the following will tour the Pacific 
Coast: Merle Alcock, contralto of the 
Metropolitan; Allen McQuhae, tenor; 
Clarence Whitehill, baritone of the 
Metropolitan; Jascha Heifetz, violinist; 
Moriz Rosenthal and Mme. Leschetizky, 
pianists, and the London String Quartet. 





WOLFSOHN 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1884 


Forty Years Booking the World’s 
Greatest Artists 








Presented the following in America: 


Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wilhelmj, Rafael 
Joseffy, Giuseppe Campanari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Marcella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive Fremstad, 
Maud Powell, Emma Eames, Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, 
Henry J. Wood, Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Richard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De Pachmann, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa 
Carrenio, Jacques Thibaud, Mischa Elman, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Fritz Kreisler, Evan Williams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo 
Casals, Efrem Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, John McCor- 
mack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, 
Claire Dux, Hipolito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian 
Blauvelt, Victor Herbert. 


Artists Now Booking for 1924-1925 


Sopranos: 


LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 

LOUISE HOMER STIRES 

MARIA KURENKO 





Contraltos: 


MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 





Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


Baritones: 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 





Pianists: 


ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
NICOLAI ORLOFF 





Violinists : 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 





CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 


Cellist: 

ne cl FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 

bl caceaadl SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special Attractions: 


ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third Consecutive Season 








THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 





For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street New York 
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One glance over the comments of the world-press about 


EMIL TELMANYI 


the hungarian masterviolinist | 





















AMSTERDAM: !he European Capitals 















He is one of the greatest living “‘Maestri di Violino.”’ 























BERLIN: (Allgemeen Handelsblad) 
Emil Telmanyi reveals to us the Things Eternal. 4 
| BUDAPEST: (Die Post) ; 
| He stands as one of the most genial violinists of our , 
epoch. (Neues Pester Journal) : 
| COPENHAGEN: ‘ 

Telmanyi is an apostle of beauty, a Rafaél in the world | p 
| Music. (Kobenhavn ) | * 
| HELSINGFORS: 


The supreme element of his playing is the refined poétry 





which ennobles his renderings. (Hufvudstadsbladet) | 
KRISTIANIA: | 
| 


He played, as if we heard a creative genius in his great 







moments to invent and sing out of the depth of his soul. 
| LONDON: (Orebladet) | 
ny A first class player, who reminded us of Mr. Kreisler, | 
not only in outward appearance, or because of Kreisler- | 
ian mannerisms, but also in the quality of his tone. 
STOKHOLM: (Daily Telegraph) | 
Telmanyi belongs to the chosen ones. | 
1 VIENNA: (Nya Dagligt Allehanda) | 
if He is a master of polyphonic playing. | 
( WARSAW: (Neues Wiener Tagblatt) | 
ia His playing impresses by the gorgeous, powerful tone 
and immense technic, especially in the polyphonic play- | 
ing. (Kourier Warsawski) | 


NEW YORK: and in the U. S. 


Telmanyi is the most exciting experience of this sort 
one has had since Kreisler burst upon America. 



















4 CHICAGO: (N. Y. Evening Journal) 
} Such a recitalist, it is a privilege to hear. 
PHILADELPHIA: (Chicago Daily Journal) 
Telmanyi is one of the very best. 
PITTSBURGH: (Philadelphia Public Ledger) 
If Kreisler is to have a successor, why not this young 
Hungarian? (Pittsburgh Dispatch) | 
MINNEAPOLIS: 


Telmanyi showed himself a master of the violin, ranking 
with the very first of the day. 
(The Minneapolis Journal) 


Management 


Harry and Arthur Culbertson 
Aeolian Hall New York 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
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“CARMEN” IS ADDED TO CINCINNATI LIST 





Audiences Give Ovations to 
Favorite Singers in 


Familiar Roles 
By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, July 26.—With the excep- 
tion of an admirable performance of 
“Carmen,” activities of the Zoo Grand 
Opera Company for the week were con- 
fined to repetitions of works already 
given. 

“Carmen” brought forward Stella De 
Mette in the title réle, with Josephine 
Luechese as Micaela, Ludovico Tomar- 
chio in the part of Don Jose, and Mario 
Valle singing the Toreador. Miss De 
Mette’s voice, full and resonant, suits 


Bizet’s music completely. It is a voice, 
moreover, with reserves of strength that 
are often unsuspected; and in ensembles, 
as well as in the popular solos allotted 
to Carmen, it stood out distinctly. On the 
histrionic side, Miss De Mette’s Carmen 
is vigorous and clear-cut. Another good 
point was that she always sang in tune. 

Miss Luccheve’s lyric soprano made her 
impersonation of Micaela one of the best 
things she has done. High notes, such 
as give particular effectiveness to the 
Prayer, hold no terrors for her; and her 
phrasing is ever musicianly. 

Some tenors sing the réle of Don Jose 
well, but do not act it. Others storm 
the part in their acting but fail as sing- 
ers. Mr. Tomarchio combined both good 
singing and acting in his presentation 
of the passion-swayed soldier, and was 
made the object of a spontaneous demon- 
stration by the audience at the end of 
the opera. 

Mr. Valle, never otherwise than a re- 
liable artist, made the most of the trying 
Toreador Song, and bore himself with 
the assurance that belongs to the char- 
acter of Escamillo. 

Luigi Dalla Molle as Morales and 
Italo Picchi in the part of Zuniga were 
in the picture, as were those in other 
parts: Pearl Besuner, Tecla Richert, 
Francesco Curci and Natale Cervi. To 


Ralph Lyford, the conductor, especial 


praise is due for his handling of the 
score. 


A New “Manon” Heard 


Clara Thomas Ginn was a guest art- 
ist in the repetition of Massenet’s 
“Manon,” singing and acting the réle 
with distinction. Mme. Ginn, whose ear- 
liest training was received in the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory, had sung _ this 
opera when the Zoo Company was in its 
infancy; and an enthusiastic audience 
acclaimed her return from abroad, where 
she has been studying under Jean de 
Reszké. Possessing a pure voice that 
has been trained into the flexibility de- 
manded by Massenet’s score, Mme. Ginn 
is skilful in her manipulation of it. 
She presented an essentially feminine 
Manon, and carried out her concept of 
the character convincingly. 

In the music written for Des Grieux, 
Rogelio Baldrich found ample opportuni- 
ties for beautiful singing, giving one of 
the finest performances of the season. 
The Dream was sung with fine feeling 
and in a smooth and finished style. 

The Lescaut was that sterling artist, 
Millo Picco, whose versatility is im- 
mensely useful to the management; and 
Miss Besuner, Violet Sommer, Miss 
Richert, Louis Johnen as Bretigny. Mr 
Dalle Molle, Mr. Curci, Harold Wood- 
ward and Enrico Zaini completed the 
cast. 

Under the conductorship of Antonio 
Del’Orefice, the performance moved 
smoothly. 

Repetitions given with the same casts 
as before were “Mefistofele” and “Butter- 
fly.” 


Detroit Pianist Gives Recital 


DETROIT, July 26.—Adelaide Margaret 
Lee, a member of the Gray Tower School 
of Arts faculty and a pupil of Minnie G. 
Diedrich, recently gave a piano recital 
in Miss Diedrich’s studio which was re- 
peated in the auditorium of the Gray 
Tower School. Miss Lee demonstrated 
her versatility in a program which 
ranged from Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
to the Suite “In the Bottoms” by Dett. 











The 


Mason & Hamlin 


Pianoforte 


costs more than any other; and yet those compe- 
tent to judge declare that its worth far exceeds 
its price, for into it is built that which is beyond 
the measurement of money. 


Like the old Cremona violins its enduring beauty of tone 
gives the Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte a unique place among 


instruments of its kind. 


Harold Bauer, master pianist, writes: “It is the most su- 
perbly beautiful instrument that I know’’; Pablo Casals, 
known as the greatest living artist who draws the bow, calls 
it “‘unequalled in its artistic appeal’’; Dame Nellie Melba, 
Queen of Song, says that “‘it today represents the highest 
achievement in piano building’’; and similar opinions are ex- 
pressed by hundreds of other musicians. 


We invite you to play and hear this remarkable piano. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 
BOSTON 











She played numbers by Daquin, Scar- 
latti, Mozart, Rachmaninoff, Palmgren, 
two Irish pieces by Grainger, Grieg’s 
Suite in Antique Style, “From Holberg’s 
Time,” and a Chopin group including 
three Preludes from Op. 28, Polonaise, 
Op. 26, and the posthumous Waltz in 
E Minor. 





In Bovton Studios 








Boston, July 26. 


Nellie Evans Packard, teacher of voice, 
with studios in this city and Brockton, is 
on a tour of the British Isles and the 
Continent. It was Mrs. Packard’s 

rivilege to hear the wonderful chorus 
in the Wembley Stadium outside London. 
She was impressed with the attacks, 
enunciation and true pitch of 10,000 
voices, together with 100 choral societies 
of Greater London. Another choral treat 
Mrs. Packard enjoyed was the Cathedral 
Choirs Festival of 500 singers at West- 
minster Abbey on July 7. Rev. Seiriot 
Evans, Mrs. Packard’s nephew, is the 
precentor at Ely Cathedral and his choir 
was among the singers. 

+ * * 


E. Ondricek of the Ondricek School of 
Violin Art, is spending the summer at 
Manomet, Mass., where his pupil, Ruth 
Posselt, who scored a great success last 
year in New York and Boston, is also 
spending her vacation and at the same 
time preparing her programs for the 
coming season, which will include several 
New York appearances. Mr. Ondricek 
comes to the city two days a week to 
teach at the special summer class of the 
school, in which students and teachers 
from all over the country are enrolled. 

* + * 


William Ellis Weston, pianist and 
accompanist, has returned from West 
Dover, Vt., where several weeks were 
spent in rest and relaxation. Next week 
Mr. Weston starts on a six weeks’ tour 
with the “Meistersinger” on Keith’s cir- 
cuit, opening in Washington, D. C. It 
is the second season that Mr. Weston 
will officiate as accompanist for this fa- 
mous band of singers recruited largely in 
this city. 

+ + + 

The summer session of the New En- 
gland Conservatory is in full swing. 
Though class instruction is not given, 
many of the faculty are present and busy 
with private instruction in the various 
departments. 

* * * 

Georges Laurent, musical director of 
the Boston Flute Players’ Club and mem- 
ber of the Boston Symphony, is enjoying 
rest and recreation at Lake Placid, N. Y. 

* sd * 


F. L. Motte-Lacroix, pianist and mem- 
ber of the faculty of the New England 
Conservatory, is enjoying the summer in 
his native France and in Switzerland. He 
will return to the conservatory to resume 
his classes in piano on Sept. 18, the open- 
ing date of the conservatory’s activities. 

+ * * 


Felix Fox, pianist and director of the 
Fox School of Pianoforte Playing, is in 
the midst of his successful season as guest 
teacher at the Commonwealth School of 
Music, Boothbay Harbor, Me. The ses- 
sion started July 5. The other teachers 
are Clarance G. Hamilton, professor of 
music at Wellesley College and founder 
of the school, who will teach pianoforte 
beginning Aug. 1; Albert F. Foster, in- 
structor of violin at Wellesley College, 
who gives violin lessons, and Carrie 
Schmitt, author of the primary grade of 
the National Graded Course, who gives 
work in piano, harmony and a normal 
course for young teachers. 

- * * 


Raymond C. Robinson of the New En- 
gland Conservatory faculty, has been en- 
gaged by the Music Commission of Port- 
land, Me., to play five recitals on the 
Kotschmar Memorial Organ, City Hall, 
beginning July 28. During July at King’s 
Chapel, this city, of which Mr. Robinson 
is organist and choirmaster, he played a 
brief fifteen-minute recital after each of 
the 10 o’clock Sunday services. 

. + * 


The offices of the Concert Direction 
Aaron Richmond reported bookings up 
to July 1, for the 1924-25 season well 
ahead of past years. In addition to the 
local direction of recitals at Jordan Hall 
and the Copley Plaza, courses have been 
booked in a number of New England com- 
munities. Especially active will be the 
Fox-Burgin-Bedetti Trio, which made 
such a decided impression on the occasion 


AUDIENCES FLOCK TO 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


Alice Gentle Soloist under 
Baton of Alfred Hertz— 
Local Artists Active 


By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, July 26.—Alice Gentle, 
dramatic soprano, was the soloist at the 
open-air symphony concert in the Holly- 
wood Bowl on July 18. Alfred Hertz 
conducted, and about 12,000 people at- 
tended. Miss Gentle was in excellent 
voice and sang with breadth of concep- 


tion and refinement. She was enthusias- 
tically received. 

The four programs of the last week 
included exceptionally strong perform- 
ances of the “New World” Symphony of 
Dvorak, César Franck’s Symphony, 
“Don Juan” by Strauss, Dukas’ “The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice” and Wagnerian 
excerpts. Arthur Alexander was well 
liked as leader of the popular program, 
with Alice Forsythe Mosher as soprano 





soloist. The concert attendance is very 
satisfying, averaging 9000 people a 
night. 


Dr. Alexis Kall, director of the People’s 
Conservatory of Music in Petrograd and 
professor at the Imperial Lyceum, has 
instituted a free Collegium Musicum at 
his studio, where every Saturday after- 
noon composers for the piano are dis- 
cussed in analytical recital work. Dr. 
Kall, who is a pupil of Liadoff, will con- 
tinue his authoritative lectures on Rus- 
sian music during the coming season. 

Gertrude Ross has enlarged her score 
which serves as incidental music to “Life 
of Christ,” the drama known as the 
“Pilgrimage Play.” 

Alfred Kastner, solo harpist; Jules 
Lepske, violinist, and Earl S. Bright, 
’cellist, forming the Philharmonic Trio, 
have returned from a two weeks’ concert 
tour through northern California where 
they filled daily engagements. 

Alfred Wallenstein, solo ’cellist of the 
Chicago Symphony, is spending the sum- 
mer here. 

Arnold Gantvoort, former dean of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, has been ap- 
pointed head of the theory and composi- 
tion department at the Zoellner Con- 
servatory in Los Angeles. 





of its Boston début last season; and 
Vannini’s Symphony Ensemble, which is 
already booked for more than half of its 
available time. The former organization 
will give a subscription series at Jordan 
Hall; the latter group is again booked 
for a series of appearances at the Boston 
Athletic Association and the Algonquin 
Club, where they will appear with lead- 
ing metropolitan artists. Mr. Richmond 
returned this week from a vacation stay 
in Peterboro, N. H., and Boothbay Har-. 
bor, Me. W.d. P. 





Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, has been 
engaged by the University Glee Club of 
Providence, for the third consecutive 
time for a recital after the first of the 
year. 








New York University 


Department of Music 


Directed by 
Professor Albert Stoessel, A.M. 


OFFERS 


A four year course in the Washington 
Square College leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


This course is designed to meet the 
needs of the music student who de- 
sires the broadest possible culture, and 
includes an even balance of musical 
subjects and other branches of liberal 
education. 

Professional musicians and ad- 
vanced students of vocal and instru- 
mental music outside of the Univer- 
sity may take individual course suited 
to their needs. 


For complete information, address: 


THE REGISTRAR 
New York University 
Washington Square 

New York City 
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RADIATIONS FROM THE STADIUM 


OST of the advantages, and few of the disad- 
vantages, of indoor winter concerts are found 
in performances given nightly in the Lewisohn 
Stadium by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
; There is, for one thing, a sense of freedom, of 
informality and of physical relaxation in being able 
to sit on movable chairs at convenient tables in the 
ground space directly in front of the orchestra’s 
stand; and if the musical devotee chooses a less ex- 
pensive place he can—if he arrives early enough— 
secure a point of vantage near the top of the stone 
seats from which he can see an attractive scene 
spread out before him like a panorama. 

It is all very restful—the illimitable sky revealing 
the stars one by one, the wide sweep of the river and 
the kind aspect of the distant shore—and is con- 
ducive to that untroubled state of mind which Josiah 
Zuro says is essential to a properly receptive mood 
on the part of an audience. Under mingled natural 
and artificial lights the Stadium itself takes on an 
air of mystery and romance, and the thousands who 
congregate there might be gathered together to wit- 
ness the enactment of brave deeds. 

Given conditions such as these, plus symphonic 
programs played by one of the leading orchestras in 
America, it is not surprising that attendance at the 
Stadium concerts has been kept regularly up to a 
high mark. Nor is it in the least remarkable that 
audiences have maintained an attitude of almost 
church-like attention, in spite of opportunities af- 
forded for casual acceptance of the music. No one 
in all that great assembly moves or speaks while a 
number is being played, and comments heard in in- 


termissions betray an intelligent interest. A score 
of the Ninth Symphony in the hands of one auditor 
shows why he is there, and another is heard to com- 
ment upon the different methods of two conductors 
under whom he had sung in winter performances of 
Beethoven’s work. 

Yet—and herein lies the secret of the Stadium 
concerts’ importance and success—these audiences 
are not wholly made up of men and women who hear 
many symphonic concerts in the course of the winter 
season, but are representative of the larger class 
which has leisure for such pleasures only in the 
summer. The educational value of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra’s programs cannot, therefore, be easily 
overestimated ; and when it is remembered that these 
programs consist of music by the world’s masters, 
their beneficial effect can readily be appreciated. 

Even this record, however, satisfactory as it is, 
does not sound a note of finality. The Stadium con- 
cert on the night of July 19 was broadcast by radio 
and clearly heard in far distant villages in the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. Under such circum- 
stances he who would speak of a limit to the artistic 
influence thus exerted must be unimaginative 
indeed. 


, 


KEEPING THE CRITIC IN TRIM 


HE music critic, according to Dr. A. Eaglefield 

Hull, should tell his readers how he approached 
a musical performance, whether he was in good 
health, or whether he suffered from the effects of 
a badly cooked meal. Such things, said Doctor Hull, 
in the course of an address before the British Music 
Society’s Congress, had an important bearing on 
criticism. 

More easily said than done, perhaps. How, for 
instance, is the critic to determine the exact state 
of his health or digestion? He might, for example, 
imagine himself to be “coming down” with a raging 
fever when on the verge of nothing more serious 
than mumps—in which case he would mislead his 
readers as shockingly as if he slated an admirable 
interpretation or praised a tenor who sang out of 
tune. 

Must the critic, to be positively right on this ques- 
tion, as on all other mooted points, visit a doctor 
before going to a concert or an opera? And who 
should pay the medical bills—the critic, the news- 
paper which employs him, or the artists criticized? 
Suppose, too, the critic enters a theater or concert 
hall in the pink of condition, but develops melan- 
cholia upon hearing a long sonata bungled, is he 
under obligation to consult an alienist or shall he 
blame his cook? 

Since Doctor Hull has discovered the microbe that 
plays havoc with criticism, it is, some of us think, 
his business now to produce an antitoxin. 





> 





THEATER owner appearing in Philadelphia in 
a court action to establish the rights of com- 
posers said he exercised no control over his pianist’s 
répertoire. But why not? Everyone knows how 
important is the music chosen to heighten the effect 
of any production, and this detail would seem as 
much part of a proprietor’s duty as the selection of 
pictures or turns. The main point raised, how- 
ever, and one that appears to have been happily set- 
tled for the musician, is that composers are entitled 
to a license fee when their music is used. Too often 
has recognition of what is due a composer been 
withheld until it could be of no benefit to him. 





ss 
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EWS that Negroes in the South are intent upon 

preserving their priceless heritage of folk- 
songs must waken a joyful response in the hearts of 
musicians who have feared that these lovely melo- 
dies and unique texts were fast being lost. The 
Anglo-Saxon can help to keep them alive, but it is 
the Negro himself upon whom the responsibility of 
preservation must ultimately fall, even as the privi- 
lege is his. 
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Two Weeks’ Notice Essential 


UBSCRIBERS who desire MUSICAL 

AMERICA to follow them regularly dur- 
ing their vacations should mail a card to the 
Circulation Department, giving their sum- 
mer address. At least two weeks’ notice 
is necessary. 
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Confréres of Musical World Meet on Vacation 


Confréres of the musical world met recently when 
Mrs. Ona B. Talbot, manager of the Indianapolis Fine 
Arts Concert Association series, made a call on Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, at Avon, N. J. The artist’s summer 
home is situated in a beautiful spot, and the popular 
Mid-Western manager, who had done an important 
work in building up the musical appreciation of her 
city, was welcomed in hospitable style by Mr. Levitzki. 


Grainger—On his recent voyage to Australia, where 
he is spending a part of the mid-year months, Percy 
Grainger writes to his manager, Antonia Sawyer, that 
he was startled to hear the strains of familiar music 
while he was strolling on the deck of the liner. He 
investigated and found that it was a phonograph play- 
ing his “Shepherd’s Hey.” 


Dux—Among sopranos of European birth, Claire Dux 
is notably active in affording hearings to music by com- 
posers of the United States. Miss Dux has been 
including groups of American songs on her recital pro- 
grams in Germany and winning great success with 
them. She believes that a good song should be heard, 
and is always receptive to new compositions of merit. 


De Pachmann — Vladimir de Pachmann is resting 
this summer on a farm near Dunraven, N. Y., in the 
Catskills. His friend and associate, F. Pallottelli, re- 
cently brought to New York the story of how de Pach- 
mann hooked a sixteen-inch trout, much to the surprise 
of both! The veteran pianist later motored to Bing- 
hamton to catch a train for Winona Lake, Ind., where 
he was to give a recital on July 18. 


Gange—From his recent labors as soloist in_ the 
Ninth Symphony at the Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York, Fraser Gange has found recreation in golfing. 
The Scots baritone is something of an expert in the 
game and has taken part in many matches at St. An- 
drews’s. Carnoustie, Mr. Gange’s native city, has given 
to the golfing world many champions, and Mr. Gange 
knows the Carnoustie traditions thoroughly. 


Schneevoigt—The Finnish conductor, Georg Schnee- 
voigt, who visited America last season, has since his 
return to Europe made a number of appearances 4s 
leader of orchestras. He recently opened a series of 
concerts by the Residence Orchestra in the Kursaal at 
Scheveningen, the famous Dutch seaside resort. Among 
soloists who were heard recently with this orchestra 
was Carl Flesch, violinist. Mr. Schneevoigt will be 
heard as guest conductor in the United States in the 
coming season. 


Hofmann—Josef Hofmann, apparently unperturbed 
by his narrow escape last winter from injury by a Lon- 
don automobile, since his return to Europe for a vaca- 
tion has taken to flying as his chief sport and means 
of travel. Writing to a friend in this country, he said 
recently: “Wonderful trip by airplane from Paris to 
London two weeks ago. Left yesterday by air from 
London, reaching Amsterdam across the Channel. Leav- 
ing for Berlin at twelve this afternoon, by air, of 
course! It’s great! I adore it!” 


Kurenko—Numerous singers of the male persuasion 
have won laurels in the law in early life, but one ° 
the few Portias in the world of song is said to be found 
in the person of Maria Kurenko, Russian coloratura 
soprano, who is scheduled to make her American début 
in the coming season. Miss Kurenko was born 1 
Tomsk, Siberia, and took up her legal studies at the 
University of Moscow. At the same time she receive¢ 
voice training at the Conservatory, and her later debut 
in opera was so successful that she laid aside the gow" 
of the barrister for good. 


Braslau—Sophie Braslau believes that part of the 
duty of a singing teacher is to inform his pupils ©” 
cerning the life of an artist. “I do not maintain th 
every young singer should be disillusioned,” says 
Braslau, “but a knowledge of concert work, of ©° 
ditions ‘on the road,’ and even of the business p"!- 
ciples involved in the music world, ought to be imparte? 
to every young singer who plans a public career. *° 
many aspirants disappointments are inevitable, 
some knowledge of the concert world, not only 3 
an artistic but from a practical standpoint, is of g 
value. The singing teacher should not allow his | 
to discover all of these things for himself.” 
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and Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





Film-Flamn-cd Music 


ONE are the days when motion picture music used to consist of one 

harried pianist, pounding out the Melody in F or “The Burning of 
Rome,” according as the action turned gruesome or exciting. We now have 
nymphs who do an interpretative dance to the Sextet from “Lucia” as an 
introduction to “The Soul of a Sub-Deb” or “Dan, the Desert-Dweller.” Or 
a versatile coloratura soprano does handsprings in a full train while 
manipulating the Jewel Scng—to prepare us for the eccentric caperings of 


one of our pertest film divas. 


The Oriental is much in vogue—it is 
a strange musical East that would af- 
fright the dweller on the Ganges. Our 
old friend, the “Schéhérazade” Suite, 
has been worn threadbare by the “movie” 
maestros. The “Caucasian Sketches” 
are more than half gone, and the Chant 
Indoue has been jazzed into retirement. 

What is so rare as a play without a 
tune? The super-film nowadays brings 
in its wake a saccharine ballad, which 
is to the “Perils of Penelope” what the 
Sextet was to “Florodora.” Film 
“scores”’—who has not one in his brief 


case? 
ok ok OK 


Prolog-Rolling 


HE strange behavior of the People 

of the Prologue is nothing less than 
amazing! The men who think out these 
goings-on deserve our congratulation. 
These are the real American Wonder 
Book, or Tale of the Thousand and One 
Cinema Nights! Next to the delight- 
fully illogical people who move in the 
serial pictures of the South Sea Isles, 
or the hectic doings of Belinda among 
the Bandits, these prologarithms have 
power to charm us. 

Here is an example of what the wide- 
eyed auditor stands for: 

Scene: a desert oasis. 

Chorus disguised in pink fleshings 
and diaphanous robes wanders idly to 
ditty from “Queen of Sheba.” 

Fierce baritone (looking like Paul 
Revere in Ali-Baba’s blouse) sings “On 
the Road to Mandalay.” 

Soprano (heard offstage) in “Voce 
di Primavera.” Enters in riding habit. 
Immediately captured by wicked sheik, 
and made to watch the manoeuvres of 
the ballet, arrayed in desert style—bare 
and arid—which does hornpipe_ to 
“Streets of Cairo.” A horrible form of 
villainy! 

Voice of tenor heard offstage: “A 
Son of the Desert Am I.” Grand rescue 
scene. Tender reunion and finale: ‘For 
She’s the Belle of New York.” 

Such is the Prolog! 

* * * 


Tapping, Tapping on My Chamber 
Floor 

RECENT case which came up be- 

fore a New York judge had to do 


with the complaint of an early “retirer” 
against the family upstairs, which, it 





seems, was so addicted to Terpsichore 
and her sister art, Melody, that he 
couldn’t get a wink till early dawn. The 
case is pathetically set forth in the 
Herald Tribune as follows: 

“The noise that Cornelius alleges 
keeps him awake is not the dance of 
but the tapping of their feet as they 
keep time to the music wafted in from 
Alabama or the shores of Wai-ki-ki. 
Cornelius told Magistrate Short he 
offered no complaint against the waltzes 
—for that matter, it was easier to fall 
asleep to waltz foot-tapping than to 
counting sheep jump over a fence.” 

Like many sufferers from insomnia, 
the citizen in question as a last resort 
counts the bearers of fleecy wool as in 
imagination they cavort over a meta- 
physical fence. Right here the evil of 
the complicated New Rhythms comes in. 
We quote: 

“Sometimes an unshorn lamb gets 
caught in the barbed wire fence as 
Cornelius counts, and it holds up his 
slumbers for hours at a time.” 

That is the unfortunate result of Too 
Much Music. It is a case of wool- 
gathering vs. vibrato. 


ok ok * 
Violins 
IOLINS, violins. 
Why don’t 
Virtuosos— 


Child and otherwise— 
Play anything soothing nowadays? 
I am 
Tired to death 
Of trills, bills, stills! 
(Wieniawski, Tartini, this means you!) 
Violins, violins. 
ok K ok 


Ad Lib 


LADY approached the clerk in a 
music store and asked for a popular 
song. 
“What voice do you want?” 
The shopper thought a moment. 
“Oh, I don’t know!” she said. 
me a few that you have!” 


* * * 


“Sing 


FOREIGN newspaper suggests that 

any vocalist who is out of work 
might apply to mountain hotels that 
need an echo. 
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How to Pronounce Them 


Question Box Editor: 

Kindly indicate as nearly as possible 
the pronunciation of the following 
names: 1, Arensky. 2. Taneieff. 3. Toti 
dal Monte. 4. Claudia Muzio. 5. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. 6. Jeritza. ee BP 

Hoboken, N. J., July 27, 1924. 

l. Ahr-yenn-skee. 2. Tann-yeh-yeff. 
3. Toe-tee dal Mawn-tay. 4. Clowd- 
ya Moo-tsee-oh. 5. Rimm-skee-Kor- 
suk-korff. 6. Yeh-ritt-sah. 

) 9 


Classic and Romantic 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the exact difference between 
classic and romantic compositions? 

. Ss. V. S. 

loledo, Ohio, July 25, 1924. 

The terms are somewhat carelessly 
“sed and consequently difficult of exact 


definition. In general, one might say 
that a classic composition is one which 
belongs to an acknowledged style or is 
by an acknowledged master. It is some- 
times used of the works of the earlier 
masters. Romantic compositions are 
those which are largely the product of 
the imagination and which depart from 
the beaten track. 


ie ae 


Poor Violin Tone 


Question Box Editor: 
Is a scrapey tone on the violin due to 
a poor instrument or to bad technic? 
S. F. L. 
Dallas, Tex., July 26, 1924. 


A scrapey tone is probably due to bad 
technic, insufficient pressure on the bow, 
an insecure left hand or wrist in shift- 
ing from one position to another. In- 
ferior violins usually have a glassy tone 
but not a scrapey one. 


Steinway ! 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


erate price. 


nearest you. 


Branches in London, 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


world. 





Choosing Vocal Teachers 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it necessary in studying singing to 
have a teacher with the same type of 
voice as your own? I mean should a 
tenor study with a tenor, and should 
women always have women teachers, 


STEILNWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 
superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Cincinnati, 
Ind. ; 
W. Va,; and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Charleston and Huntington, 


and men, men teachers? K. 
Little Rock, Ark., July 25, 1924. 
There is really no rule in either case, 

though in general men learn better from 
male teachers. The reverse, however, is 
not true, as a large proportion of the 
greatest women singers have been trained 
by men. 
































(Ontemporary = = — 
American Mau./ician/ Rollin Pease 
OLLIN PEASE, bass, was born in First Congregational Church. He then 


Cambridge, Mass., July 13, 1879. 
He was brought up in musical surround- 
ings, his mother, 
Katherine James, 
being contralto 
soloist in the Uni- 
versalist Church 
in Cambridge. He 
was taken to Chi- 
cago when three 
years old and re- 
ceived his early 
education in the 
Lagrange public 
schools, studying 
piano, singing 
and French at 
home with his 
aunt. In 1887 he 
was treble soloist 
in Emmanuel 
Episcopal Choir 
in Lagrange. In 1894 he was graduated 
from Deerfield High School in Highland 
Park and four years later received his 
Bachelor’s degree at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, where he specialized in modern 
languages, mathematics and _ public 
speaking. During his college years he 
sang second bass in the glee club and 
the Evanston Musical Club and studied 
harmony under Peter Lutkin. A year 
of study of law followed, during which 
Mr. Pease was awarded a scholarship 
at the Chicago Musical College, studying 
with William Castle. He next spent a 
year working in a mine in Colorado, fol- 
lowing which he studied for two years 
with Samuel Blakeslee of the University 
of Denver and was soloist at the Old 





Rollin Pease 


coached in opera with Sacerdote and 
oratorio with Rhys Herbert. From 1902 
to 1905 he taught and sang in Fort 
Worth, Tex., and from 1905 to 1907 was 
director of music in the State Normal 
School in Weatherford, Okla. From 
1907 to 1917 he lived in St. Paul, Minn., 
directing music in Hamlin University, 
State University and Dayton Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. He went to Chi- 
cago in 1917 to sing in the First Congre- 
gational Quartet of Evanston and teach 
in Northwestern University School of 
Music. His début with orchestra was 
made with the St. Paul Symphony in 
March, 1914, under Walter Henry Roth- 
well. His first Chicago oratorio appear- 
ance was in “Messiah” with the Apollo 
Club and the Chicago Symphony under 
Harrison Wild in 1919. He has since 
sung both baritone and bass solo parts 
with the Minneapolis Philharmonic, St. 
Louis Liederkranz, Indianapolis Chorus, 
at the Ann Arbor Festival, with societies 
in Harrisburg and Chautauqua and with 
other important choral organizations of 
the Middle West. During the past sea- 
son he sang the part of the Father in 
“Hansel und Gretel” at the North Shore 
Festival under Osbourne McConathy; 
“Elijah” with the St. Paul Municipal 
Chorus and the Minneapolis Symphony, 
Leopold Bruenner conducting; Mephis- 
topheles in “Faust” at Mankato, under 
Mrs. H. A. Patterson; “Elijah” at Hiram 
College with the Cleveland Orchestra 
under Walter Logan and Elias Bredin, 
as well as numerous recitals. Mr. Pease 
married Lena Mason, a fellow-student of 
Denver University, on Feb. 14, 1906. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


CHRONICLE 


1924 Edition of 
Music Guide Out 


Musical America’s Guide, a digests 
of the musical resources of the 
United States and Canada, is at 


hand tn the 197% ctitten. One 





add nothing to what one bas al- 
ready eaid concerning this annua! 


Publication, which ts a convenient 
source of Information for profes- 


tional musicians, managers and or-. 


Fanizations interested {1 the en- 


eagement of artists 

The body of the Guide ts an al- 
Phabetical gist of cities, giv 
por tion railroad connections 





ané thelr capacities logal man- 
Sgers. music clubs choral socie- 
tles and music dealers. There are 
supplementary liste of artists ava 
able for professional engagements 
representative music teachers 
mugic schoole and conservateries 
orchestras and their cohductors an J 
music convertiong, Ue ‘ 
Baews 10 Chié year’s tome O16 < 
occupted by advertisements U 
(Published By the Maosical Amer- 
ica Company, New York. Prjce $2) 





THE DALLAS NEWS 
MUSICAL AMERICA GUIDE 


Arincipal hotels, newspapers. and 
thetr music editors, auditoriums 





FOR 1924 VERY COMPLETE 


Containing an extreme 











com- 

Peete digest of the musical re- 
fourcere of th oirweae States and 
Canada. M nerica de 
r 4s > € 











WMrcieal Americas Guide for i+ 
h o~ My Tt is a taluabie 
book of Paine ged by Stswe 
a wheh t , ¢. the musica 
elubs me Pf ces va ways ong pews 
*papers ore sted There in sito & 
rotalogue ef actista avgiladle for pro- 


fession er eg 


pled and wel ait 





KANSAS CITY STAR, 


eee i*inegs of muking a. concert 


debut In New York (and ‘3 !s pureiy 8 
business wett®r) is thorotghly die 
cussed #1 Musical America’s pew Guicc 
for 19%4. The wagewive figures the 
cost of a pre yer managed New York 


debut as $6°%. and then disillusions t 





the be + of i y thore aspirante f 
metro) olitan who cannot he 
but ficl that “somehow” they'll rece: 
long and layatory potices from tt 
eastert revic ers 

There are any other things in th 


heok besides ual list of the citie 








p 
e 
e 


s 


ef the country W their leading aud 
riums, ciui concert managers end 
fo on, Doubtless it will take its usual 





jiace op the 


q7tad rerenns, 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


yp the hich! 














the national o week 
There is naturatly also an to the 
isements some of which are strik 








vd ritpal 
a” and “The 


FALL RIVER 
HERALD 


Matical America’s Guide Out. 


That ufeful » lyme Musical Amer- 








ica's' Guide, t urs publication 
has been rece ved and w pr 
equally as ¥a!luah a Peference bor Dk 
as wee ils piedecessor of 1923 
contains, ab i» well-knowt nforma- 
tion of Imtercst to all eancerned 1 
musical affair rrange®? stemat 
cally, and st f * progressiveness 


Jn the musics 


PITTSBURGH SUND. AY POS 


MUSICAL AMERICA'S GUIDE. 

Probably of all the books, pamphlets 
and brochures appearing at this sea 
son of the year, none Is as valuable as 
“Musical Americas Guide It is @ 
digest in the true sense of the word a 
chronicle worth considering, and a 
volume to have on your desk and refer 
to in time of concert and geographical 
oudt 

It is the vede mecum of the recital 
business and the Who's Who in the 
managerial world We look forward 
sto receiving It and reading.!t, and for 
all its card-indexed, catalogued, and 
classified matter we find not a litte 
romance in its page, romance that is, 
that stirs ones imagigation, To-wit, 
there is the chapter on “How to De- 
velop Your City Mustoally,” and the 
“engrossing one on “Makjng a Concert 
Debut in New York.” This last in- 
cludes everything from postage to 
photographs, from advertising to ec- 
companist. Then there is an ency- 
clopedio chapter on “Summer Musi- 
Study in the United States.” se that 
he who hibernates may read ° 

There are informative chapters like 
“Trading National Musical Organiza. 
tions,” “Musical Education in Amer. 
fea; Potnts on Choosing a Teacher’ 
(this last ts packed close with advice), 
“Business Methods tn the Muste 8tu- 
dio” (a chapter which should be mem. 
orised by some teachers we know), 
and “Hints for Prospective Concert 
Artista.” 

Every town and gtate in the coun- 
try is there an Canada is not 
slighted. Over at the back we find the 
értists who are available for profes- 
tional engagements, and « formidable 
list @ te too. By glancing at it you 
can find the leading accompanist of 
every town, an ftem which we should 
chink was necessary for every recital- 
st Then there are contraltos, cel- 
ists, not to mention the little known 
srethren the clavichordists, and there 
are conductors, dancera, barpsichord- 
ta, lecturers. From A to Z it runs 
and if there were any sither players 
they too would be leted 
} If you are im the concert field, the 
“Musical America’s Guide” «hould be 
the right bower to the Atcambostqua 


sks of musically joter 


Today’s Book 
‘By Robert Garland 


( Mosical Amesee® OOM Fe: 
1934 Compiler uv Jonn ¢ Freved 
Pobiished b) Measal ae?) Com 
pany, New York) 

HOSE who know ‘ell me that 

this yearbook ix worth its 

Weight in gold Most certainiy it 
& Wied with fnformation. begin 
ning with the cost of ones metro 
politan debut and ending with the 
home address of Franz Bornschein 
John C. Freund. who has com- 
piled this sical Americas 
Guide for 1924,” has done nis work 
with painstaking thoroughness. 
The work opens with a list of 
the leading national mus.cgal or 
gunizations such as the American 
Federation of ' Musicians the 
American Guild of Organists and 
the American Society of Com 
posers. Authors, and Publishers 

Points on Choosing a Teacher 

tome next, insisting that the large 
music centers of America afford 
the student every facility 

Other articles tell how a city 
may be develaped musically, the 
business methods of the iMfusx 
studio, hints for prospective artists 
and the high cost of making a 
concert debut in mad Manhattah 

This New York debut sete 
debutante buck the ¢ 
dred and seven dollars and n 
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ROCHESTER HE 
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fre 


that 
S a8 lodispensable 


the 314 pages 
aata regarding towne 
every state In the 
nveeful information 
of newspapere 






te 

ttuder's 

eareecse such as “Voirt 
Teacher,” “Business 
S:udio and Hints 
Conrert Artiste. A list of 


tentions and festivals in 
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The Musical America G 
1s a book that should be 
of everyone interested lit 
cal It 38 unusually ¢ 
agswers many a quesiio 
an mtercsting analys 
conditions ¢ ughout the, United 
Biates, one which “ijl open the eyes 
of many. “who seem to believe tha’ 
music te Dot advancing in this cou 
try. 

A most interestitig chapter fs d 
e4 to points qn chooging a teacher. 
which one is warned to keep 
frém those tcachers who prom 
much first, who tqyk in ar 
ing mixture of technical ter, 

rgon of musical generabtics 
aiso told ty beware of the te, 

















exploits a cut and dricd “me 
system of teaching must 
enough to be adapted to o' 
the pupil to the meth mit the 
&rticle 

Another excellent graph read: 
as follqws: “One of t most seri 


Mistakes parents and pupils ma 
@hoosing a teacher is to take 
granted that a good performer 
essarily a good teacher Many 

lent singers, instrumentalists a 
posers are failurcs as instru 


of the other hand. some of the 
teachers have never cxce led as 
cert or operat irtists or as 
ers of parficular note. Teach 


art in itself, and parents @ 
against being hypnotize! 
thot belong primarily t 
rather thon the studio.” 


THE WASHINGT! MES 


The Musié Depart is Jn te 
eript of a coperel Rf leriea’s 
Guide for 1924 This rs cute, 
is comprehensive 
of any by the ite 
prising musi al newspaper 
tains hyindreds of helpful hinta to, 
studenta, artists, and Conoert man, 
agers ind should be included tr 
the lit ¥ f «very musician 

*e#* 








FREE PRESS EVENING 
BULLETIN, WINNIPEG, 
in USLCaL "imencin 


Sends 1924 Guide 


allotted to Canada 








awa furnish > 
information 
tles catalogued 
front of the book are a few px 
artic les on business methods 

uc w to develop a 

m= eummer music @tu 

the United States, making a con t 
debut in New York, the minimum 
expenses of which debut including 
@n accompanist’s fee of $50 are 
counted at $600, and how to choose 
a teacher. From the last these sen- 
tences are taken: 

“The well educfted amateur ts the 
germ of real musical culture 

“One of the most seriovS mistakes 
parents and pupils make in choosinz 
@ teacher is'to take it for granted 
that a good performer is necessarily 
a g00d teacher. excellent 
cingers, instrumentalists and com- 
posers are failures as Instructors, 
and, on the other hand, some of the 
finest teachers wive never excelled 
@s concert or cyperatic artists or as 
composers of particular note, Teach- 
ing is an art in itself, and parents: 
and bupils are warned against being 
hypnotized by names that belong 
primarily to the stage rather, than 
to the studio, There are, of cburse, 
‘many exceptions to the rule: amonz 
the best teachers will be found 
some who have succeeded equally 
well on the stage. 

“Inquiries regarding «a teaches 
Should take the form of informatior 
jas to what he has achieved with 
“nis pupils, who his teachers ag 4 
and what reputation and standing 
has in the profession. Nee 
whether he is a member the 
faculty of @ school of music or ¢ 

teachex, 


esivau 




















BALTIMORE AMERICAN. 








MONTGOMERY “ADVERTIS 
MUSIC. \\ AMERICA’S GUIDE. 


for 192 
<¢ a valuable compendium ie. 
national and 











PITTSBURGH PRESS 


ANNUAL MUSICAL GUIDE 
18 VALUABLE ED#fTton. 


THE SUNDAY STAR 


THE SAINT PAUL 
PIONEER PRESS. WASHINGTON, p. c., 
An Interesting Volume: ~ 


1924 GUIDE COMPILED. od "tesaonamy Comnieae Goma Qyvacat. AMERICA'S” latest an- 


- publisheg by the musical weekly, nual guide contains a number 
Guppiement to Musical America MUSICAL AMERICA, containing of interesting articies on musical 
Off Press. some 314 pages of reliable informa- Sutects, in addition to its usual val- 
Musical America’s, 1924 Guide, . ‘tlom-about 1,632 musicians, 1,376 teach- Uable data of musical organizations 
Off the press, further describes ers located in 56 cities, 300 national f cities and towns throughout the 
@eif as “A digest of the musical re. music: weeks, 78 cities and towns, country, artists on the concert and 
eparene ot the United States ot 2900 hotels, 1,500 newspapers, 800 Operatic stages, music conventions, 
editors, 3,000 indoér suditori- schools and festivals 
ums, 100 outdoor auditoriums, 2,000 An article on the civic development 
,Managers, 2.500 clubs, 3,750 club of- pa a hae her that sugges's 
1200 choral societies, 3,000 business methods tn the music studi. 
lers, 735 schools ot music phould strike a sympathetic note with 
ai wi any students. Hints for prospec. 
and their conductors, 125. festivals sours andl New ther chemin ne —- 
and 4 4 and mer music study in the United Stat 
‘their officers. 


Are other practical subjects listed 
The QUIDE is w Credit to the mag- piled soreme® 284 intelligently com: , 
asine rospombitle for its publica- 
tion and a boon'té the mysi-si world, 
agers and How They Operate um- 


mer Music Study in the Unsted Sti* & 


Listing of American Cities, “isting NEW YORK Musiea! America’s Guide 











‘Compited by the late John C 
Fréund. its table of contents is’ 
& strong recommendation for the 
purpose it te supposed to serve in 
matters of statistics, names and 
general inmsormation. 

Pejjowing are department desig- 
nations: L@ading National Musical 
Organizations, Musical Education tn 
America, How to Develop Your City 
Musically Business Methods in the 
Music Studio, Hints fur Pruspectty« 
Concert Artists, Making a Concert 
Debut in New York, Musical Man- 


















of Canadian Cities, Artists Avuila- oe rhs - t {*t-= 


ble for Professional Engagements 
Some Representarive Music Teach- 
ers, Schools of Music and Taceir 
Directors, Orchestras and = Their 
Conductors, Music Conventions in 
1$274, Festivals and Music Wecks, 
and National Music Week. 


‘THE CLEVELAND TIMES 


The 1924 Guide, published by Mis 
sical America, is out, seeming more 
complete than evee ‘The issue contains 
the usual list of American cities, giving 
the principal hotels. concert balls and 
,manugers of musien! affgirs. T 

niga list of teachers, conserva 
ixic schools. musical conven 





ca 
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EVENING JOURNAL» Sade ns be on. bh ob 

. died June 3 at hie home at Mount 

NATIONAL oe Vernon, N.Y, “He bad been il of 

Bl ISHED cancer for several ‘months, but had 

CUE P - Steadily peretesed in his work as 

Musical America’s Guide, one ot long as possible, 

the most valuable statistical publi- In the word the guide says 

cations in the world of music, bas that every true music lover desires 

now made its appearance fur the = oe Se, = or gg 

»nt ye u velop musically. ¢ may dwell in 

i awgs Be py — apes tone of the greater. cities, or he may 

bers some odd page f be one of @ small community on @ 

pact information concert, he branch line, but it is rarely that he 

musical activities of the ry, will find realized his ideal of the 

is a compendium that sh in- a center, for — 7: art are 

’ a- ike a mountain chain; the nearer 

peng pte my you come to it the higher seem the 
coast. 



































al awakening 
social intercours, 
of society, tha 

















LEADING CRITICS from Maine to Honolulu are 
unanimous in their opinion that 


Musical America’s Guid 


is the most complete and valuable book of its kind ever 
published. 

FIVE HUNDRED PERSONS helped to compile 
the thousands of names and addresses of representative 
musicians, teachers, schools, orchestras, colleges, festi- 
vals, music weeks, clubs, etc. 

Your investment of $2 for a copy (postpaid) may 
bring you remarkable dividends. 

Sold by the better music stores. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
501 Fifth Ave. New York 
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—_ . AMERICA Vs GUI Blasting, tndecd, have teen 
al America’s Guide se. hed. 4k Gavkal’ bated 
nsive Digest of M chestra when {t visited a e 
rausival America’s Quide for 1924 has ‘ tour not long age A loral » 
Just® } published, Y is an invaluable ; writes 4 the evid es t 
sl and compl st 
the su “This was breath-taking, hair- 
of care 4 Paisizig. or heuating cone! 
‘ y cert. Ne " exp ence of e 
n. I : a writer have such Variuve degrees 
. Ur ‘ ude : “ - eee 
‘ yra A of emotion been « Jas o b 
mart 4 t ure for th be { t niga s of «ne . The f S.-enaph 
i A the © ys 
amate ‘ foless 4} A ‘ } the audience ar “ s 
! of leading H - < ites ) tionally exhau i *hat 
na moet 1 r a} t ation as to twent fe r r rs to recover an 
is a pal sxe ‘ no ’ newspaper s, musi- even cquilibr 
‘ 1 cal critics, and or nations and in- 
ear he ‘ re 
: dis duals who engage artists. The ad- THE U 
bite with ‘ent ai duns wis suynge articin, The od. MORNING SUN, 





ally patronized by members ¢ 
musical profession and with their 
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7 es many portraits are far from tts least ~ 4 
ae ity Ts Mentioned 
é , 0 . work ef tho ulmost City s entione d 
re : ‘ both seeking musical M 
te socicties making in usical Gui e 
ar n ¢ 
? tae erica G te " a 
s ri i ebeen issued. ar 
J t > 1 « « os 8 t 
nee af CAMDEN DAILY COURIER ct At latins _ 
® t f f | In thie guide. w r d 
their directors. or + bestras and ¢ t * a and r ed ar e states 
od rs and f t relatis to Masical America’s Gusue ad ender enek pr . 
TL. fest and "The 1021 ed f Musi¢al Ames- places, with th } pao 
susie and of the national wusie ica's Ruide, just issued, comtains an The populatt f y, lead- 
even larger assotiment of mupical ing hotels, auditorium local man- 
f s and figures than did tif is is ” 1 r ar en. 
THE BROOKLYN ee ee a 
everything possibly. This publica- volume is published hy the 
- tion has developer to the point whese Musical America Company. No. $01 
STANDARD UNION it is almost indispensible to anyone Fifth avenue, New York City 
who is concerned with accyrate and 
ot . ’ * up-to-date iffeemeation on matters 
Musical Ameriea’s Guide musical THE ROCKFORD 
In this latest copy there is data 
Of magazine size and numbering On practically every community of 
over 290 pages, the 1924 issue of *Mu- any size in the country gathered by MORNING STAR, 


a staff of more than 300 correspond- 


aica ‘sG a , 
cal America’s Guide” has just bee» ents Resides the musical informa- 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S 





a “his important publication tion there are notes on the rallroads, 

whici ccrtains a digest of the mus « hotels and auditoriums, with separ- , 

eal resoygrees of the United States anc ate lists of conventions, music weeks 1924 GUIDE ISSLED 

Canada, reaches subscribers almost and similar celebrations There are 

simultaneou:.ly with announcement of also lists of concert artists, conserv- Musical America's Guide for 1924 

the death of its distinguished edits. atories, orchestras and privkte music has been issued this week. Th 

the lite John C. Freund teachers contains a director f al yo 
The “Guide” is a unique publica- Musical America’s Guide is publish- tant cities in th fhe — 

tion, inentimably valuable for artists ed by the Musical Ameri¢a Com- hints on ¢ @ United States, 

teacheis, managers ar those engased pany. SOL Fifth avenue, New York we m the civic development of 

in mute trades’ act jes throughou: ite ac, and a direct ory of vatious 





ists and managers 

; It is @ valuable aid to musicians 
" Professional work, and in keeping 
musicians in their heme towns In 
touch with other artists Rockford 


the sength and breadth of the land, IFF ‘ 
its contents this year, es usual, fea- B ALO NEWS: 
tures the Meting of American ana Musical America’s Guide. . 
Canadiaw cities including population, Musies! America’s Guide for 1924 
railroads, principal hotels, newspape:s fas*JOst ceva published, and this 
and their music critics, auditoriums 4 book in its compidieness and and its mus 

(with seating capacities), local mane ace mends itself to all in- ‘the book. we interests are listed in 


uri com: 
agers, cluly and choral societies who, terested. in the musical activittes~ of - > a 
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engage artists, and leading musi?’ the country. Jt is a digest of the 
ot 





dealers. In addition to this far- musteal resources United States 

reachine infcrmation, is furnished en- and Canada. - 

lightenmert on the leading national wonne tatormative details include lists Reso’ Published 
musics} organizations. musical educa. ~ Wy , = A “Musical America’s Guide.” 9 digest 
tion in Atcerica, ints on choosm, Seers, ir usical ucati of the musical 

teacher, Cusineds methete in the euse Bnd the teaching «pro hile United gates aad Canad. has jest 
sic otudie. hints for prospective cou- pace ts devoted also to accounts of been ished by the Musicala merical 
cert artisis making a gebut in New jusic festivals, conventions, Natienas semper, tet Pith avenve. Ne 
Y mapagere and hows they a Sos eae camanty courses. Jonn C ees Pe Rm 
Sowete swomer music usical America company pub- durable linen back of blue and ooo- 
: Gales the Cuida. over Jae 







































QREGON DAILY JOURNAL, 


book Gives 
Facts About 
Music Art 


A COMPACT work of tremendous 
*’ magnitude and importance is thé 
Guide published annually by Musica! 


~ 
week. It is a remarkable digest of the 
musical resources of the United States 
and Canada containing information in- 
valuable to everyone interested In any 
way in the continent's mustesl activ- 
ities. The book contains not only 
genera) information bearing on the 
as low gs 
000 but also gives a list of transpor- 
tation routes, principal hotels, news- 





auditoriums, muvic dealers, choral eo- 
cleties, orchestras and operatic or- 
ganizations, in short, everything tn the 
music line. A list of artists, local and 
of more than local importafice, avall- 
able for concert engagements is also 
appended, the list containing many 
hundreds of names. Of great valve to 
the profession are articles on various 
phases of music, education and tofor- 
mation for debutanta in the concert or 
teaching fields. The Guide te every- 
ahing pertaining to music in a nut- 
. Miss Jocelyn Foulkes, No. 476 
Schuyler street. is Portland corres- 
ponent for Musical America, 


THE YOUNGSTOWN 
DAILY VINDICATOR 


cknoWledRe tne reteny. wo. 

y of Musical America’s guide to. 
24, compiled by the editor of “Mus 
al America.” The volume is a di- 
gest of the musical resources of the 
country. 

The [largest feature of the book !s 
the listing of cities of the country, 
giving population, rallroads, hotels, 
newspapers “auditoriums, with seat- 
ir@ capacities, local managers who 
@mploy artists, musie @wbs, choral 
societies, and prgneqpal music deal- 
ers of each city. . 

The table ef gontemte Includes such 
subjects as Leading National Music- 
Organizations, How to Develop 
ur City Musically, Business Meth- 
tudio, Hints for Pro- 
| gressive Cortcert Artists, Making « 
Concert Debut in New York, Musical 
Managers and how They Operate. 
e of the most interesting 
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d, on the other hand, 
the finest teachers have 
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lists or a® composers of par- 
note. Teaching is an art in 
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ST. JOSEPH GAZETTE, 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
GUIDE IS PUBLISHED 


Book. Contains Informatian 
About Teachers, Schools 
Organizations 


A book of inestimabie value to all 
persons interested in musical ¢ 
ditions in America is the 1924 edi- 
tion of Musical Americas C ulde 
which has just been published. The 
beok is bound in durable linen choth, 
in form and typography simiiag to 
former editions In contains 414 
pages. In the book js found reliable 
information concerning 1632. mus!- 
cians, 1,376 teachers located in 5&6 





n- 


oities, 300 national music weeks, 

cities and towns. 2 0 hotels, 
1,500 newspapers, 800 music editors 
3,000 indeor auditoriums, 100 oute 





door auditoriums. 2,000 managered 
2.500 music clubs, 2,750 

ficers, 1.250 choral societies 
music dealers, 735 schools of music 
and their directors, 541 orchestras 
and their conductors, 125 music fes- 





tivais ana 14 national organizatiogs 
and their officers 

Every matter has been taken up 
with @ remarkable sense of Ppropor- 
tion, each being given just what it 
is werth and placed in. precise re- 
lation to every other phase of the 
sitUntion as a whele Several ar- 
ticles on musicai. matters fill the 
front portion of the book Among 
these are How to Develop Your 
City Musically,” “Musical Education 
in “America Points on Choosing a 
Teacher Business Methods in the 
Music Studio.” Making a Concert 
Debut ir New York Hints 
for Prospective Concert Artists 
“Musical Managers and How They 
Operate,” “Summer. Music Study in 
the United States.” 

Perhaps it is the comprehensive- 
hens of the book which makes it so 
velvable. It is a book which should 
De. found on the shelves of every 
muate studio. Because of the reiia- 
Djlity of every article in the guide 
the book becomes equally as useful 
to the student ae to the instructor 
and to the concert star as to the 
manager. Information which every 
espiring musician desires in start- 
ing upon a career ts given tn quite 
sufficient detail te remove any 
@oudts or fears from intrepid minds, 
the selection of teachers becomes 
mere matter of a few minutta study 
Of the guide. 
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Hartford, New York Central; 
fyisetoat hotels, King’s Court, Nelson 
ouse, Windsor; pewspapers and their 


musical editors, Courier; Eagle News, 
E. Moore; Evening Star ai 
hall; audito- 
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cus ty, 0 r ow J. 
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BALTIMORE” NEWS 


A BOOK FOR 
THE DAY 


By WARREN WILMER BROWN 

“Musical America’s Guide.” 

COMPREHENSIVE idea of 

A the vast extent of Ameri- 
4 can musical resources is 
given by tbis very handy guide 
boe®. It wad the last work of 
Joho C. Freund, whose death re- 
cently ended a long service as 
editor of that 
excellent. mag- 
azine Musical 
America. 

The main 
body ef the 
volume con- 
sists of a list- 
ing. in alpha- 
betical order 
of ail of the 
musical cen- 
ters of the 
United States 
and Canada, 
big and little 
their theatres 
and music halis 
and the capacity thereof; socal 
Managers, musical organizations 
and their presidents, dealers, 
newspapers and (oh, horrors!)* 
their music critics and so on 

Suppose you wanted to make @ 
debut at Waboo, Neb, and de 
sired information about the 
place. All you would have to do 
would be to turn to page 137 of 
the guide to find out that it bas 
& population of 2238, three rail- 
roads, a hotel, two newspapers 
(one with .the stinging title of 
Wasp, lovely for a critic) and 
three choral societies 

If this knowledge rather dis- 
couraged the idea of a Wahoo 
debut and you decided upon. say 
New York. you would have to 
read almost two solidly printed 
pages before you exhausted the 
data Comparison with other 
places of its size shows that Bal 
timore is very well equipped 
musically 

One finds articles here and 
there about “How to Develop 
Your City Musically,” “Hints for 
Prospective Concert Artists” and 
kindred subjects. and at the end 
there is a long roster of artists 
available for professional engage 
ments 


THE ROANOKE TIMES, 


New Music Guide 
Highly Valuable 


Each year the Musical America 
Company, pul sebew - guide for the 
of 








the 182 of a just cir- 


Desc! ibed as “a digest of 
resources of the United 
it is actually 

ause it eeres es 





more than 
certain ineni rational value that 


ith a desire to 


is substantially 

thumbing, has 

to the profes- 

especially concert 

and orchestra! perte rmers and 
el 









tically that 

he comm element of 
musical e 

the debutante singer or instru- 

there is expert advice on 


tails as are of value 
T work {ts carefully and con- 


ntly arranged for quick and ef 
reference anc in general 
and content promises to 


of the most popular of 
Similar issues. 


LANCASTER NEW ERA 


“MUSICAL AMERICA GUIDE 
COMPILED BY J. C, FREUND 


A digest, of musical resources of 
the United tes has been released 
from press under the title of 
*Musical America’s Guide,” compiled 
by the late John C. Freund The 
work {s a brief summary of our lead- 
Ing Naftonal organizations: a Yst of 
music mangcers and their course of 
procedure: listing of American ané 
Canadian cities summarizing lead- 
Ing hotels. railroads, newspapers 
music editors, mus! dealers and 
those interested in the engagement 
pt concert artists and musical attrac- 











tons Among the minor references 
te a list of music conventions and 
preading officers of National Music 
Week committees The work is @ 


goncise handbook of value to the 
gnpresario 


Makland Cribune 


NEW EDITION OF 
(GUIDE Is AV HAND 
T) 32 ul ow “Musical 



















of th United 
4, has just been 
Freund, editor 
i rica”. and The 
Music TPac<s” magazines 
How to Develop Your City Mu- 
sicially, Hints tor Prospective Are 
tists and Points on Choosing @ 
Teacher, are among the subjects 
treated in the new edition of 
annual Others are: Leauing 
tional Mu al Organizations 
ness Meifrods in the Music Studiv, 
Making a Concert Debut in Aecw 
rk, Mus 1 Managers and How 
ws | y Opera summe: Musig 
Stu in the United States, Listing 
or Americ an and Canadian (¢ — 
Artista Av itable (Or Prrovesa. 
engagements, Some Represen 
Musi hers, Schools of Mu-ic 
and their Directors, Orchestras and 
iheir Conductors, Music Conven- 
tions in 1924, Festivals and Mus.¢ 
Weeks, ang National Music Week. 


Springfield Daily News 


Springfie.a occupes « prominent 
place In the recent issue of Musical 
America’s Guide, which is a digest 
of the mu alr urces ‘of the 
United States and Canada. This 
book gives pertinent facts * about 
all of the leading mugsiciags of the 
world and is compiled in such ~« 
Way that the information sought is 
easily found, The Guide gives a list 
of the leading gational musicat or- 
sanizations, such as the American 
Federation of >Mosiciana, the Mu- 
sics| Alliance of America etc. In- 
teresting artigjes on “Pvints op, 
mean 
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=) P HAVANA HAILS LOCAL 


ORCHESTRAL FORCES 


Two Symphonic Organizations 
Present Works of Cuban 
Composers 


By Nena Benitez 


HAVANA, July 22.—After years of 
clamoring for a symphony, Havana now 
has two orchestras. The Orquesta 
Sinfénica, conducted by Gonzalo Roig, 
has been struggling for life for a least 
three years. The Orquesta Filarmonica, 
is only a few months old. Mr. San Juan, 


the conductor, is a Spaniard recently 
arrived here, and its members are mostly 
Mr. Roig is a Cuban, and 
most of his players are natives. 

Both orchestras gave concerts on Sun- 
day, July 13. The Philharmonic under 
Mr. San Juan at the National Theater 
gave its second program, composed of 
works by Mendelssohn and_ Berlioz, 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘“Casse Noisette” and 
Saint Saéns’ “Le Deluge,” Beethoven’s 
First Symphony and a “Preludio Tema- 
tico” by the Cuban composer, A. Rodri- 
guez Ferrer. 

The concert by the Havana Sym- 





» phony, under the baton of Mr. Roig, was 


given at the Campoamor Theater on the 
same day. It was devoted to works of 
the Cuban pianist and composer, José 
Manuel Jimenez Berroa. A lecture on 
his life and works was given by Guil- 
lermo Tomas, with illustrations of sev- 
eral of Jimenez’s works, among the 
piano pieces, “Elegia” and Valse Cap- 
rice; the songs, “Las Ondinas,” “El 
Azra,” “El Sufrimiento” and “La Infiel,” 
“Petite Leyende” for violin and piano, 
and “Quejas” for clarinet, played by 
Antonio Andraca and orchestra. 


The interpreters of the compositions 
were José Echaniz and Natalia Torroella, 
pianists; Dolores de la Torre and Rita 
Montaner, sopranos, and Virgilio Diago, 
violinist. The orchestra also played the 
Prelude to the “Meistersinger”’ and the 
“Tannhauser” Overture, and an “Elegia” 
for string instruments by Tomas. The 
concert was a great success. 

Alberto Falcon and José Echaniz, Jr., 
gave a two-piano recital on July 10 at 
the Sala Falcon. This recital covered 
the second part of a program, the first 
or which was devoted to songs. The 
artists played Handel’s Concerto in B 


Flat, a Rondo by Chopin, a Schumann 
Andante with variations, a Saint-Saéns 
Scherzo, Debussy’s Petite Suite and 
Chabrier’s “Bourrée Fantasque.” Both 
artists were acclaimed by the large audi- 
ence. 

Hortensia Navarro, pianist, made her 
début at the National Theater in a 
rather ambitious program. She played 
Chopin, Liszt and Beethoven works and 
two Cuban Dances by Cervantes. Her 
program ended with the Adagio from 
Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor, and Liszt’s 
Hungarian Fantasie, with orchestral ac- 
companiment. Mr. Roig conducted. 





JOIN UNIVERSITY FACULTY 





Kansas Institution Adds Three Teachers 
to Teaching Staff 


LAWRENCE, KAN., July 26.—Dean 
Swarthout of the School of Fine Arts, 
Kansas University, announces several 
new appointments to the faculty. 

H. C. Taylor of Tulsa, Okla., has been 
engaged as professor of piano. Mr. 
Taylor has been head of the piano de- 
partment of Tulsa University for two 
years. Previous to that time he was 
at Baylor College, Tex.; Mount Union 
College, Ohio; Wesleyan College, Ga.; 
Nashville College for Women, Tenn., and 
Texas Woman’s College, Fort Worth, 
Tex. Mr. Taylor is a graduate of 
Syracuse University and studied under 
Rafael Joseffy. 

The professor of violin will be Karl 
Andrist, for seven years a student and 
two years an instructor at McPhail 
School of Music, in Minneapolis, and for 
three years a student under Eugene 
Ysaye. For three years he has been 
one of the first violins in the Cincinnati 
Symphony, and last year was concert- 
master of the orchestra in the Capitol 
Theater, Cincinnati. 
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‘6 

| have always had a sincere regard for your pianos be- 
cause I know them to be constructed in accordance with 
the highest standards of materials and workmanship, 
and that each instrument bears the stamp of individu- 
ality and artistic excellence. 





What 

Clarence 

Eddy 

—the World 
Renowned 
Virtuoso— 

Says of 

The 
& BACH 
PIANO 


BUDUUUGAUNAL EASA 


It is therefore with great 


satisfaction that I heartily endorse and recommend your 


splendid instruments.” 


(Signed) CLARENCE EDDY. 






235 EAST 23RD STREET 


ICH-&-BACH 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


uality PIANOS 


16 West 125TH STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Minni Dorn is to be assistant pro- 
fessor of voice. She is a graduate of 
the Cincinnati College of Music, and 
post-graduate of the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory. Miss Dorn was for two years 
head of the voice department of All 
Saints’ Episcopal College, Vicksburg, 
Miss., and for two years a member of 
the junior artists’ faculty of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory. 

All these artists will give recitals 
early in the fall. 


Wins Approval with Phila- 
delphia Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, July 26.—One of the 
largest audiences, estimated at 10,000 
persons, that has attended the Fair- 
mount Park Symphony concerts since 
they began two years ago under the 
management of Louis A. Mattson, gave 


Nahan Franko of New York an ovation 
when he concluded his two weeks’ en- 
gagement as conductor of the orchestra. 
Just before the last number, Mr. Franko 
made a speech in which he graciously 
ascribed the success of the concerts to 
his musicians, most of whom are mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra. He 
had the orchestra rise in acknowledge- 
ment of the applause that followed. 
The concert opened with the Military 
Polonaise by Chopin, followed by the 
“Rienzi” Overture by Wagner and the 
fantasy “Traviata.” The second half of 
the program included the Overture to 
“William Tell,” two “Lohengrin” num- 
bers, two Rachmaninoff Preludes and a 
group of Scotch folk melodies, ending 
with “Auld Lang Syne.” During the last 
number the audience remained standing. 
Marie Stone Langston, contralto solo- 
ist with the orchestra, sang with ex- 
cellent effect “Divinités du Styx” by 
Gluck and “Gloria” by Buzzi-Peccia: 





Franko 


Charles Stratton Appears Eight Times 
as Ninth Symphony Soloist 

With his two appearances as tenor 
soloist in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
in the Stadium concerts, Charles Strat- 
ton brought his record up to eight per- 
formances for the season. He sang in 
two performances with the Detroit Sym- 
phony in Detroit and one in Buffalo, one 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra __ in 
Toronto, and two with the Boston Sym- 
phony in Boston. Mr. Stratton will 
spend the remainder of the summer in 
Clarksville, Tenn. He is under the 
direction of Concert Management 
Arthur Judson. 


Lillian Croxton Sings in Westchester 


Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, 
who is spending the summer at the 
Westchester Biltmore Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y., has found time between golf 
and swimming to sing twice at the 
residence of Mrs. F. E. Williams of 
Portchester, and also at “Idle Forest,” 
the estate of Mrs. Daniel Ritchey at 
White Plains. Mme. Croxton will also 
sing twice at Osburn Memorial, Rye, and 
other recitals in and ahout New York 
during the musical season. 


Alexander Brachocki to Play in Scranton 

Alexander Brachocki, pianist, has been 
engaged by Chauncey C. Hand of Scran- 
ton, Pa., for a concert in the Scranton 
High School Auditorium on Nov. 11, 
through his managers, Arthur and Helen 
Hadley. Mr. Brachocki’s last appear- 
Scranton was with the New 





ance in 
York Symphony under Walter Dam- 
rosch. Mr. Hand will present Colin 


O’More, tenor, later in the season. 


NEW SINGERS JOIN 
ST. LOUIS COMPANY 


Dorothy Francis and Charles 
Hart Sing Chief Parts— 
Local Pianist Heard 


By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, July 26.—For the eighth 
week of opera the Municipal Theater 
Association produced “The Lilac Dom- 
ino.” The performances marked the re- 
turn of Dorothy Francis to the cast 
after an absence of several weeks. This 
most capable singer and actress has 
made a deep impression with the summer 
audiences, and she did some excellent 
singing in this tuneful work by Charles 
Cullivier. Excellent solo and duet work 
was also done by the new tenor, Charles 
Hart, in the part of Elledon. 

Dorothy Maynard as the capricious 
Leonie was well cast. Thomas Conkey 
in Count André de St. Armand had one 
of the happiest parts he had had during 
the season and he played and sang it 
with delightful abandon. Raymond 
Crane and Roland Woodruff as Prosper 
and Casimir respectively kept the audi- 
ence in joyous humor most of the per- 
formance. Flavia Arcaro, Detmar Pop- 
pen and W. J. McCarthy had minor 
parts. The whole work was well staged 
by Frank Rainger, and as usual the 
orchestral beauties of the score were 
given full sway under Charles Previn’s 
baton. 

Jeannetta Gohl, local pianist, was 
heard in a very fine recital recently. Her 
program contained works by Brahms, 
Schubert-Ganz, Beethoven, Rachman- 
inoff, Debussy, Chopin and the Hun- 
garian Fantasie by Liszt, with Mr. Miller 
at the second piano. The recital was 
well attended, reflecting much credit on 
Miss Gohl as a technician. 
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PAUL 


BERNARD 


Russian-American Violinist 


“A smooth tone of agreeable qual- 
ity.’—N. Y. TRIBUNE. 


“Marked skill when dealing with 
rhythms.” 


involved and_= difficult 
N. Y. WORLD. 

“A broad rich tone and much feel- 
ing and dash.”—N. Y. HERALD 


Exclusive Management: 


STATE CONCERT BUREAU 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Tel. Circle 4736 
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VIOLINIST 


HENRY 


O’MORE-SABATINI-NEWCOMBE-B 


BARITONE 


Management: Arthur and Helen Hadley, 124 West 85th St., New York 
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Fourdrain Work Has 
American Premiére 











[Continued from page 1] 





the miraculous design and present it to 
the Virgin. This accomplished, the an- 
gelic band gathers about the Mother of 
Jesus “as in the fresco of Fra Angelico,” 
singing the “Ave Maria,” and the cur- 
tain falls upon this tableau. 


Music Effective 


Fourdrain’s music for this quiet story 
is fresh and varied. His melodic gift 
seems in this work to be derived from 
his teacher, Massenet, to whom the score 
is dedicated. Although it has not all the 
fertility or the suggestiveness of the 
older composer’s music, many of the 
themes employed are of genuine beauty. 
The scene of the tableau is effectively 
written and the final “Ave Maria” has 


MARY CORNELIA 


MALONE 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 


“Rare sweetness of voice and 


perfection of training under Mar- 
cella Sembrich.’ 

—Alvin S. Wiggers 
CONCERTS—RECITALS 


Address: Bellemeade, 
Nashville, Tenn. 








REX TILLSON 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
168 East 51 Street 
Plaza 4426 
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New York 








ELDON MURRAY 


Violinist Composer 
Director Peoria Civic Orchestra, 237 N. Monroe St., 
Peoria, Il. 

Programs featuring his “Poeme,” “Rhapsodie,”’ “Vision” 
Management: H. & A. Culbertson 
4832 Dorchester Avenue cago 

New York 








Aeolian Hall 
azerTo BIMIBONI 
Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 


2025 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 6074 








LIEBLING 


Soprano 


Studio: 145 W. 55th St., New York City 








LOUIS REILLY 
Teacher of Singing 


Fourteenth Successful Season 


169 West 85th St. New York City 
"Phone Schuyler 1261 


Conal O’C. Quirke 


Teacher of Voice 


54 West 82nd Street, New York 
’Phone 5880 Schuyler 














VOICE REJUVENATION 


Voices marred by age or illness 
restored 


Dr. Maud Langstaff Hornung 
Valhalla, New York 
White Plains 1625-W 








RAFAELO DIAZ 


Tenor 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


MGT: DANIEL MAYER 
AEOLIAN HALL N. Y. CITY 











CHRISTIAN 


SCHIOTT 


Teaches: THE TRUE PRIN- 
CIPLE of VOICE and PIANO 


Concerts — Recitals 
Studios: 
128 E. 19th St.,.New York,N.Y. 
460 84th St., Breoklyn, N. Y. 
Tel: Shore Road 3451-J. 














a truly archaic flavor, somewhat offset 
in the Ravinia performance by its intona- 
tion by untrained children’s voices. On 
the whole, however, the quality of the 
libretto and of the music is pictorial 
rather than dramatic, and the work 
seems to be the evidence of agreeable 
talent on the part of a gifted person 
rather than the full fledged expression 
of his significant or inalterable convic- 
tions. 

The burden of the performance rested 
largely on Miss Bourskaya, who gave 
of her impulsive and willing talents to 
the characterization of the devout though 
anguished mother. It is not the sort of 
réle to which the Russian mezzo-soprano 
is naturally suited, even though one 
keeps in mind the remarkable portrait 
she gave with the Russian Opera of the 
aged noblewoman in Tchaikovsky’s “The 
Queen of Spades.” But Miss Bourskaya 
is a versatile and a talented artist and 
she gave an interesting and a capable 
performance of a not especially grateful 


part. 
Miss Sabanieva sang exquisitely as the 
Wandering Woman. Mr. Rothier’s 


Pierre was excellently characterized and 
sung. Mr. D’Angelo was of more than 
sufficient worth in the short part of the 
Doctor. The orchestra played excellently 
under Mr. Hasselman’s leadership. A 
rather small audiénce had gathered to 
hear the work, but its applause at the 
conclusion brought the participants be- 
fore the curtain many times and left 
no doubt of the enjoyment generally felt 
in the delicate and gentle story. 

“La Navarraise,” Massenet’s short and 
intense one-act thriller, which has been 
a favorite in Ravinia’s répertoire for 
several summers, was given its first hear- 
ing this season after the premiére of 
Fourdrain’s little miracle play. Miss 
Bourskaya had the title réle, which she 
first sang last summer, Armand Tokat- 
yan was the Araquil and Mr. Rothier 
Garrido. Mr. D’Angelo was Remigo; 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Ramon; Paolo An- 
anian, Bustamente, and Louis Derman, 
a soldier. Mr. Hasselmans conducted. 


Additions to Répertoire 


The rest of Ravinia’s fifth week con- 
tained other additions to the summer’s 
répertoire. “The Secret of Suzanne” 
preceded Saturday night’s_ repetition 
of “I Pagliacci,” in which Giovanni 
Martinelli was once more a _ splendid 
Canio and Mario Basiola an excellent 
Tonio. Lucrezia Bori was both the 
Nedda and the Suzanne, a sparkling 
creature whose highly polished and agile 
performances in both réles impressed 
her hearers as marking the height of 
the season. Vicente Ballester was an 
admirable Count and Giordano Paltri- 
niere surpassed himself as the silent 
servant. Mr. Papi conducted. 

“The Barber of Seville” was restored 
to hearing on Sunday night in one of 
the best performances of the season, 
and also on one of the worst nights. 
The orchestral interlude in the last act, 
describing the patter of raindrops, was 
but a feeble echo of what had been 
raging outside the pavilion, whose emer- 
gency canvases had been hurriedly ad- 
justed and within whose folds the holders 
of unreserved seats and the standees 
were permitted to seek shelter at the 
rear of the auditorium. 

The performance was excellent, how- 
ever, in spite of an irregular electric 
current in the footlights trough. Grazi- 
ella Pareto was an exquisite Rosina, ana 
Mr. Ballester’s Figaro was a master- 
piece. The Almaviva was Armand 
Tokatyan, who had the right rollicking 
spirit for the part but whose vocal con- 
dition was, owing to illness, somewhat 
unequal to the taxing demands of a very 
florid part. Léon Rothier was a thor- 
oughly capable Don Basilio and Paolo 
Ananian a fine Bartolo. Anna Correnti 
and Mr. Paltrinieri completed the cast. 
Mr. Papi conducted. Florence Easton, 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Giuseppe Danise, 
Ina Bourskaya and others joined in a 
repetition of “André Chénier” on Tues- 
day night. Miss Bori, Mr. Lauri-Volpi, 
Margery Maxwell, Mr. Ballester, Mr. 
Rothier, Désiré Defrére, Mr. Ananian 
and Eugenio Correnti were heard in 
“Bohéme” Thursday, with Mr. Papi con- 
ducting. 

“Tosca” was given its first hearing of 
the summer on Friday night before a 
good sized and enthusiastic audience. 
Miss Easton in the title-réle, Mr. Mar- 
tinelli as Cavaradossi and Giuseppe 
Danise as Scarpia formed a remarkably 
well-balanced trio of principals, and the 
performance, over which Mr. Papi 
wielded an authoritative baton, reached 
as high a voltage of theatrical excite- 
ment as “Tosca” has afforded any Chi- 
cago audience in a half-dozen years. 
Mr. Paltrinieri, Mr. Ananian, Merle 


Alcock and Max Toft filled the remain- 
ing parts. 

Concerts were given as usual on Mon- 
day night and on Sunday, Thursday and 
Saturday afternoons, Eric DeLamarter 
conducting. For Monday’s program 
Virgilio Lazzari and Jacques Gordon 
were soloists, and Thursday afternoon’s 
concert for children was supplemented 
by Fisher’s miniature circus. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





George Meader Sings in Baden Baden 
and Paris Mozart Festivals 


George Meader, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, has appeared with suc- 
cess this summer in Mozart festivals in 
Paris and Baden Baden. In the Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées in Paris, Mr. 
Meader appeared as Don Ottavio in 
“Don Giovanni,” as Ferrando in “Cosi 
fan tutte,” and he sang the tenor part 


in the Mozart Requiem. When he ap- 
peared as Don Ottavio in Baden Baden, 


Joseph Stransky of the State Symphony 


of New York, conducted. 





Ethelynde Smith to Sing in Alton Bay 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano who is 
spending the summer in Camp Wawo- 
naissa, Alton Bay, N. H., will give a 
recital in the new Bay View Pavilion 
in Alton Bay on Aug. 7. Miss Smith 
has just arranged for recitals in 


Phillips-Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., 
on Oct. 26 and in the Scottish Rites 
Cathedral Auditorium, Mobile, Ala., on 


Jan. 21. 


SISTINE CHOIR TO RETURN 





Frank W. Healy Will Again Manage 
Tour of Roman Singers 


Frank W. Healy of San Francisc), 
who managed last season’s successf\)| 
American and Canadian tour of the 
Sistine Chapel Choir, has complet d 
arrangements for another tour. Sin 
Francisco will hear the first concert, the 
singers coming direct from Rome. 

Soloists will include the Rev. Antonio 
Grimaldi, basso at the Sistine Chapel for 
sixteen years and a leading authority on 
ecclesiastical music; Cav. Eugenia 
Andriselli, adult male soprano and sub- 
stitute organist at St. Peter’s; Pietro 
Barchi, tenor, a fellow-student at the 
St. Cecilia Conservatory with Beniamino 
Gigli; Spartaco Morgia, dramatic tenor; 
Luigi Golinelli, basso; Guido Guidi, basso, 
and Attilio Boschi, a young baritone 
who is called “the second Scandiani.” 

There will be twelve singers, an or- 
ganist and pianist. Programs will in- 
clude classical sacred music by Pale- 
strina and others. Solos, duets, trios 
and specially arranged choruses will be 
sung, and secular programs will consist 
of operatic numbers and folk-songs of 
Southern Italy. 





Letz Quartet to Make Tour of South 


The Letz Quartet plans to spend 
about three weeks in the South next 
season. Engagements already booked 
include appearances in Roanoke, Va., 
Winston-Salem and Greensboro, N. C., 
Spartanburg, S. C., Forsythe and Rome, 
Ga., Selma and Montevalle, Ala., and 
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George W. Chadwick 


Director 
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Stadium Audience 
Acclaims Reiner 
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Mr. Reiner, at his second appearance, 
presented a program utterly different 
from his first, Berlioz’ “Benvenuto 
Cellini”? Overture; Debussy’s “Iberia”; 
, Suite from Delibes’ “Coppélia”; 
Dukas’ “L’Apprenti Sorcier” and some 
yieces from Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” with 
the “Ride of the Valkyries” as a final 
encore. The Berlioz was not startling. 
It was well played but was not dis- 
tinguished. Not so, however, _ the 
“Tberia.” This work, which New York 
has not heard since the days of Mahler, 
if memory serves, is worth many dozen 
of the hack pieces dished up during the 
winter, so why is it put in the discard? 
True, the first and third parts are mere- 
ly genre pieces, but the second, “Odors 
of the Night,” is of such haunting loveli- 
ness that it seemed real white magic. 
Mr. Reiner’s playing of it was nothing 
short of superb. In the “Coppélia” 
Suite, he extracted the thistledown light- 
ness characteristic of all of Delibes’ 
music, and played with foot-compelling 
rhythm. The Dukas number was not 
especially thrilling. This piece does not 
wear well and all that can be done with 
it is to do it as well as you can. Mr. 
Reiner did. The remainder of the pro- 
gram was interesting. J. A. H. 


Novelty by Respighi Presented 


Two “first time” numbers in the 
stadium series were heard on Saturday 
and Sunday evenings. In the first pro- 
gram Mr. Reiner deepened the im- 
pression he had already made during the 
week as a conductor of remarkable 
resource in the variation of tempi and 
dynamics. He is never of the actually 
theatrical school, yet no one who watches 
him at work can deny that he is a master 
of nuance and rhythm, and that he has 
an outstanding skill in imparting his 
So familiar a 
work as Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony 
was robbed of its saccharine qualities by 
the straightforward, dramatic reading 
given it. Saturday’s novelty was 
Respighi’s “Ballad of the Gnomides”—a 
vivid piece of program music, scored with 
the mastery of the Italian modernist, and 
making use of droll dissonances to depict 
the grunts of the gnome dragged to its 
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death by the feminine furies of mythol- 
ogy. Other familiar works on this pro- 
gram were the “William Tell” Overture 
and the Ballet and March from “Aida.” 
Encores included the introduction to 
Act III of “Lohengrin.” 

On Sunday evening, a large audience, 
estimated at 12,000 persons, showed 
warm appreciation of the conductor’s 
work in the “Oberon” Overture of 
Weber, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony— 
outlined with great clarity and abundant 
vigor—and Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” The 
novelty was a tuneful Serenade for 
Small Orchestra, Op. 3, by Leo Weiner, 
a countryman of the conductor, and the 
winner of the Coolidge Chamber Music 
Prize in 1922. This was pleasant music 
of a slight folk flavor, excelling in its 
rhythmic piquancy and played with 
much élan by the orchestra. The Liszt 
work was led with fairly thrilling 
climactic force, and the audience at the 
close remained, applauding, until a move- 
ment from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite 
was given. R. M. K. 





Hoogstraten’s Temporary Farewell 


Mr. Van Hoogstraten took leave tem- 
porarily of the orchestra on the evening 
of July 23, in a program which included 
the “Freischiitz”’ Overture; Johann 
Strauss’ “The Beautiful Blue Danube”; 
Richard Strauss’ “Don Juan,” and the 
Fifth Symphony of Tchaikovsky. Of 
these the “Freischiitz” and the “Don 
Juan” were the best. The “Blue 
Danube” was played as it may be given 
at Scheveningen but it was a far cry 
from the Prater. The Symphony had a 
piece-meal effect and the lovely horn 
solo in the second movement was played 
so slowly that it lost much of its charm. 
The audience was one of size and was 
very generous with its applause 
throughout the evening. J. A. H. 





Salzedo to Play in Maine 


Carlos Salzedo has been engaged to 
open the series of concerts in the Temple 
of Art, Bar Harbor, Me., Aug. 2. This 
will be Mr. Salzedo’s fifteenth appear- 
ance in Bar Harbor. He is also sched- 
uled for a recital on Aug. 9, at the new 
summer school, “The Music Box,” in 
Cummington, Mass. 





Dr. Christiansen Leads Choral Concert 
at Convention in Iowa 


Story City, Iowa, July 26.—The 
second annual convention of the Choral 
Union of the Story City Circuit of the 
Lutheran Church, was held at Maxwell 
Park, near Ames, on July 20. In the 
afternoon a choral concert of 250 voices, 
led by Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, con- 
ductor of the St. Olaf Choir at North- 
field, Minn., was given. G. SMEDAL. 


Give Joint Recital in Beechwood School 


JENKINTOWN, PA., July 28.—A joint 
piano recital was given in the Beech- 
wood School recently by Mary Richards, 
Mildred Whitehill and Edith Bly in com- 
pliment to students of the Progressive 


Series Summer Normal. ‘Miss Richards 
and Miss Whitehill are pupils of D. 
Hendrik Ezerman. The program in- 
cluded the Sonata “Pathétique” by 
Beethoven, “Night in Spring” by God- 
owsky, Variations by Glazounoff and the 
Impromptu in F Sharp, Ballade in A 
Flat. Nocturne in C Sharp Minor and 
the Polonaise, Op. 53, by Chopin. 





Colleges Book Russian Symphonic Choir 


The Russian Symphonic Choir, Basile 
Kibalchich, conductor, has been booked 
for concerts next season by Columbia 
University in New York, Winthrop Col- 
lege in Rock Hill, S. C., Converse College 
in Spartanburg, S. C., and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in Ann Arbor. 
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Milwaukee Civic Opera Plan Grows 


to Include Performances in Winter 





Municipal Support Sought to Insure Season at Popular Prices 
—Lyric Male Chorus Receives Kipling’s Commendation 
for Sponsoring Composition Contest—Pringle Trio Heard 
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ILWAUKEE, Wis., July 26.—Plans 
for civic opera, at first designed 
to provide summer opera in the parks, 
have broadened to include a winter sea- 
son lasting for a week or ten days in 
the Auditorium. 
Outlining this project, Leslie C. 
Parker, prominent among those who sup- 


port the enterprise, says that when the 
city budget is made up this autumn 
an appropriation of several thousand 
dollars will be asked for to insure opera 
both in summer and winter. At the 
same time, it is hoped that winter pro- 
ductions can be made largely self-sup- 
porting, as performances will be given 
at popular prices. 

S. A. McKillop, president of the Lyric 
Male Chorus, has received a letter from 
Rudyard Kipling commending the club 
for its interest in male chorus composi- 
tions. The Lyric Chorus recently offered 
two prizes, of $50 and $100, for the best 
setting of Kipling’s poem, “When 
Earth’s Last Picture is Painted.” Jan. 1, 
1925, is set as the time limit for entries. 
The winning composition will be pub- 
lished and copyrighted by the club. Bur- 
leigh Jacobs is chairman of the com- 
mittee which will judge the composi- 
tions submitted. 

The Wisconsin College of Music, 
through W. Otto Miessner, announces a 
new method of teaching piano to chil- 
dren. This is called the “Melody Way” 
and the work will be directed by Mr. 
Miessner, who for nine years was heaa 
of the music department in the State 
Normal School. He was also engaged 
for twenty-four years in public school 
music work. He will be assisted by 


Ralph Tillema, well known as a music 
teacher in this city. 

Despite heavy rain, a large audience 
attended the excellent concert given in 
Plankinton Hall by the Cecilian Trio 
for the benefit of the ladies of the 
G. A. R. The Pringle sisters, compos- 
ing the trio, provided a program of con- 
siderable variety and of musical merit. 
Jessie Pringle, singer and pianist, per- 
formed in both capacities. She sang an 
aria from “Tosca” and the Waltz Fron 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Agnes Pringle, 
violinist, played the Vieuxtemps D Minor 
Concerto. Lillian Pringle, ’cellist, con- 
tributed a Hungarian rhapsody. In 
ensemble, the work of these artists was 
marked by smoothness and finish. 

From many sections of Wisconsin 
come reports of summer band concerts 
and sangerfests of varying degrees of 
significance. One of the most important 
festivals was held at Marinette on Sun- 
day, July 20, when more than 300 singers 
assembled at Bay Shore Park to give 
the annual program. Among cities 
which sent singers and delegates were 
Milwaukee, Appleton, Green Bay, Fond 
du Lac, Eau Claire, Waukesha, Menomi- 
nee, Merrill, Wausau, Mayville, Elkhart 
Lake, Manitowoc and Sheboygan. Some 
seventeen choirs usually take part in the 
singerfest. The Manitowoc delegation 
was accompanied by the Marine Band. 
Visitors numbered about 2000. 

The business meeting reelected officers 
with Otto W. Schaefer, Appleton, presi- 
dent; Joseph Berhens, Sheboygan, vice- 
president; Joseph M. Theisen, Sheboy- 
gan, secretary, and Simon Grasser, She- 
boygan, treasurer. The next meeting 
will be held at Merrill. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 





Jorg Fasting Presents Dance Program 
in Springfield, Ohio 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, July 26.—Jorg 
Fasting, assistant balletmaster of the 
Adolph Bolm School of Dancing in Chi- 
cago, presented a delightful dance re- 
cital at Memorial Hall recently. This 
was the second recital of the summer 


season, arranged in Springfield by Mr. 
Fasting, and proved delightful in origi- 
nality, color arrangement and beauty of 
pose. Mr. Fasting designed the cos- 
tumes and arranged the scenic and stage 
effects as well as the lighting. He him- 
self danced several numbers and his 
dancing was marked with rhythmical 
harmony. Mr. Ames was also seen to 
advantage in his solo dance. Several of 
Mr. Fasting’s students from Chicago 
took part in the program. The music 
was from the old masters and was 
arranged by Ralph Zirkle, head of the 
Zirkle Studios, which sponsored botl 
recitals. Mr. Zirkle acted as conductor 
for the orchestra. The recitals marked 
the close of a course of intensive instruc- 
tion in classical dancing given by Mr. 
Fasting. ANNA MARIE TENNANT. 





Twelve Concerts are Listed in Series 
for Los Angeles 
The Auditorium Artist Series for next 


season at Los Angeles has announced 
twelve attractive events, with $15 for 


the top price for the series. The follow- 
ing artists will appear in the order 
named: Mario Chamlee, tenor; Felix 


Salmond, ’cellist; Isa Kremer, balladist; 
Eva Gauthier, soprano, in her “Java to 
Jazz” program; Jascha Heifetz, violinist; 
Albert Spalding, violinist; Roland 
Hayes, tenor; San Carlo Grand Opera 
Co.; Ernst von Dohnanyi, pianist; 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; the London 
String Quartet, and Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone. These concerts are to 
be operated by George Leslie Smith, 
manager, in conjunction with the Elwyn 
Concert Bureau. 





Iowa Musician Marries 


OLWEIN, Iowa, July 26.—Nellie E. 
Hanson, daughter of T. L. Hanson, for- 
mer mayor of Olwein, and George Milton 
Deitrich, who was formerly musical in- 
structor at the University of Oklahoma, 
were recently married. G. SMEDAL. 


The Artist’s Course at Riverside, Cal., 
will present the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, Eva Gauthier, soprano, who will 
open the season in December, and Albert 
Spalding, violinist. Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
pianist, will be heard in January, and 
Clarence Whitehill, baritone, in Feb- 


ruary. 
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Coordination of All Forces Is Sought to 
Solve Concert Difficulties in Middle West 
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larger cities in Texas and through this 
district are well-developed; but the 
smaller cities, with populations of from 
15,000 to 50,000, could be worked and 
would help to spread the gospel of 
music.” 

This would lessen congestion in large 
cities. “Heretofore music-lovers in small 
cities have had to travel great distances 
to hear the best music, and I believe 
there are enough of these people to 
warrant concert courses,’ Mr. Taylor 
affirms. “I would not say there are 
too many artists,” he goes on, “but that 
managers should exploit more of the 
lesser known artists who ask reasonable 
fees and who should be heard.” 

Local managers in Fort Worth include 
the two most important clubs in the 
city and, although at times they have 
lost money, they have rarely cancelled 
a concert or failed to live up to agree- 
ments with the public, according to Mr. 
Taylor. As these clubs show a coopera- 
tive spirit in their bookings, dates do 
not conflict. Bad judgment, however, 
has sometimes been shown in bringing 
artists back a second season, which in 
most cases meant loss. 

“T think some managers have de- 
pended too much upon a big name to 
sell an artist,” Mr. Taylor declares, 
“rather than on a systematic course of 
advertising. The public will not come 
to attractions solely on a person’s name.” 

The managerial situation in Fort 
Worth is this: A popular priced course 
handles less expensive and lesser-known 
artists, and another books big attrac- 
tions at regular fees. Competition is by 
this means largely eliminated. 

“There is a considerable lack of public 
interest in music when people have to 
pay to hear it,” Mr. Taylor comments, 
“but a great deal of interest when at- 
tractions are free.” 


Clubs Are Altruistic 


Club pride and competition make the 
club more financially dependable than 
the local manager, Mr. Taylor thinks. 
The club also is ysually conducted with 
more altruistic ideals and motives. The 
course in a city of moderate size is to 
be preferred to the individual concert, 
particularly if run on popular prices. 
But in larger cities, with a transient 
public, individual concerts are prefer- 
able. Anything done in the line of 
civic endeavor inspires the pride and 
interest of the business element in a 
community—factors which are needed 
for the development of music and to 
ensure its success. 

Mr. Taylor relates that, in his ex- 
perience, unless a campaign ‘for selling 
advance subscription tickets is con- 
ducted, the sale suffers, “for,” he says, 
“neople have to be sold in the old- 
fashioned way, and if you wait for them 
to come and buy, you are making a big 
mistake.” A system of education in ad- 
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vertising, publicity and general promot- 
ing would be excellent, he thinks, owing 
to the fact that the concert business 
has developed tremendously in the last 
few years. He complains that some 
booking offices sell in the spring artists 
for the next season, and that when the 
season comes they quote a lower figure 
to a local manager in a neighboring city 
because the artist is in that territory 
and has a convenient open date. 

“Fees are generally in excess of what 
the artist is worth from a_ box-office 
standpoint,” Mr. Taylor says. “It would 
be better to have fewer concerts, well- 
attended, than an over-supply with some 
total financial losses. Some managers 
like to raise the fees the second year 
if the artist is successful—which is 
wrong. There is always room for im- 
provement in ways and means, but for 
the most part local managers are busi- 
nesslike and know their work.” 

Publicity should be more strongly de- 
veloped, Mr. Taylor claims. He also 
says there is too much exploitation of 
the foreign artist and not enough of the 
talented, well-trained American artist. 


Says Radio Will Help 


“I think the effect of radio on the 
whole has been good,” is a comment made 
by Mr. Taylor. “Radio will help, not 
impair, the concert business. As with 
the phonograph, thousands are hearing 
good music now where they heard none 
before.” 

Speaking of halls, he remarks: “We 
are in urgent need of a suitable concert 
hall, well-equipped, in the downtown dis- 
trict. Such a hall should seat from 1500 
to 3000. Places now used were not built 
for concerts and are not well adapted to 
concert-giving.” 

Cooperation on the part of the press 
is spoken of as “fairly good,” but Mr. 
Taylor complains of a lack of outspoken 
criticisms. An awakening of newspapers 
to their responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties for service would aid in solving the 
problem, in Mr. Taylor’s mind. Other 
moves that would help are listed by him 
as follows: 

“Stabilization and _ uniformity of 
artists’ fees, commensurate with box- 
office drawing power. 

“An educational program for adver- 
tising and publicity extension. 

“Widening the field to smaller com- 
munities. 

“The abolition of so many 
in the managing business. 

“Publication by MusIcAL AMERICA of 
the truths as they are found all over 
the continent. and a general house-clean- 
ing conducted in a dignified and business- 
like way.” 


brokers 


“Seeing” an Artist 


Carl Venth, manager in Fort Worth, 
would solve the problem with an educa- 
tional campaign. 

“Keep the big names in the larger 
centers,” is his counsel, “and use 
medium-priced artists of ability in the 
smaller towns.” 

He adds: “Have more concerts on a 
percentage basis.” 

The situation suffers from too many 
concerts and too much stressing of big 
names, Mr. Venth thinks. Artists ask 
too much for their services and there are 
too many artists, in his opinion. He says 
the public goes to musical events to see, 
not to hear. The first time a world- 
famous pianist visited Fort Worth the 
house was sold out. But when he re- 
turned the next year there was a big 
deficit. People said: “Oh! We have seen 
him.” 

Mr. Venth refers to the musical public 
in the State of Texas as being small and 
says there is much pioneer work to be 
done. Fort Worth has a civie music 
course, but “the result is doubtful,” to 
quote Mr. Venth. The press is helpful, 
he says, but criticisms are not in the 
hands of writers trained for that work. 

Much of the local management is con- 
ducted by the Harmony and Euterpe 
Clubs, which have not cancelled an en- 
gagement in fifteen years. Managers 
do not show bad judgment, but this 
charge is brought by Mr. Venth against 
the public. Eastern and western sec- 
tions of Texas will in time provide good 
fields for development, he thinks. Need 


of an auditorium of medium size is felt. 
The Coliseum and Baptist Temple, used 
for concerts, are too large, seating about 
6000. The hall in the Chamber of Com- 
merce is too small and its acoustics are 
not good. 

“Conditions concerning public interest 
in music are improving along the line 
of concert attendance,” writes Marguer- 
ite J. Schwinger, MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
correspondent in Pueblo, Colo. 

Yet she feels that any high class 
musical attractions exceeding eight in 
number per season cannot be sufficiently 
patronized in Pueblo at the present time 
to assure success. 

Over-booking would retard the de- 
velopment of Pueblo. Smaller towns of 
5000 population could take care of the 
overflow, if one or two concerts were 
sold to them, she maintains. 

Speaking of guarantees, Mrs. Schwin- 
ger says: 

“Tf three or four hundred guarantors 
can be secured at $10 per share so they 
may stand any proportionate loss, it 
will insure a series’ success. This sys- 
tem was planned by me and carried out 
successfully by the Pueblo business and 
professional women in the 1922-23 sea- 
son. The concert course is preferable 
to individual concerts in a community 
that is not well established.” 

Mrs. Schwinger believes that artists’ 
fees should depend on the population of 
a city, also upon the size of the audi- 
torium used. The situation in regard to 
local halls and theaters is good in 
Pueblo, she says, adding: 

“The press cooperates. Music criti- 
cisms most decidedly help the cause of 
music, if the critic is competent.” 





VAS TO BE SOLOIST 





Pianist Member of Eastman Faculty 
Will Play Under Coates 


Sandor Vas, pianist and member of 
the faculty of the Eastman School of 
Music at Rochester, N. Y., will be heard 
as soloist in the Schumann Concerto 
with the Rochester Philharmonic under 


Albert Coates in the coming season. 

Mr. Vas has participated in the sum- 
mer sessions of the Eastman School this 
year and has been busy with a large 
number of advanced pupils. He plans 
to spend a holiday in the Adirondacks 
after the close of sessions in the last 
week of July. 


Frederick Gunster Sings in Tallahassee 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, who is 
spending his summer vacation in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., appeared in_ recital 
before the summer school of the State 
College for Women in Tallahassee, Fla., 


on July 17. Mr. Gunster was recalled 
for encores after each of his four groups 
of songs, one of which was a new manu- 
script song composed by the accompan- 
ist, Albert Victor Davies, director of 
music in Gulf-Park College, Miss. Mr. 
Gunster has been engaged for a recital 
in the University of North Carolina 
summer school on Aug. 20. 





Kansas City Musician Weds 


KANSAS City, KAN., July 26.—Myrle 
Durham, former president of the Grieg 
Music Study Club, and prominent in 
music circles, was married recently to 
Kenneth F. McClintick. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 


ORGANISTS CONVENE 
IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Recital Opens Seventeenth 
Annual Meeting of Na- 


tional Association 


By Vincent E. Speciale 
(By Telephone to Musical America) 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 29.—The 
seventeenth annual convention of the Na. 
tional Association of Organists opened 
last night at the auditorium of the new 
high school with a practical demonstra. 
tion of the auditorium organ, said to 
be the third largest in the world and the 
second largest in the United States, by 
Arthur Scott Brooks, municipal organist. 
State Senator Emerson Richards, de- 
signer of the organ, explained its many 
interesting innovations and its tonal 
possibilities. 

This morning Senator Richards offi- 
cially welcomed the organists and pre- 





sented the keys of the city to T. Tertius 


Noble, president of the Association. 
Henry P. Miller, principal of the Atlantic 
City High School, delivered a brilliant 
welcoming address. The morning ses- 
sion was devoted to reports of officers 
and committees. In the afternoon the 
organists were entertained at a concert 
given by Viola Robertson, contralto; 
Samuel Shaffran, violinist, with Igor 
Krouse, accompanist; Bernard Parron- 
chi, ’cellist, and Mrs. Garrish, soprano. 
Willard Irving Nevins of the Guilmant 
Organ School, New York, and Richard 
Tattersall of the Canadian College of 
Organists, Toronto, gave a joint organ 
recital tonight. 





Mme. Cahier Booked for Fall and Spring 
Seasons in Europe 


Mme. Charles Cahier, American con- 
tralto, has been fully booked for fall and 
spring seasons in Europe, including four 
weeks in France, according to a radio- 


gram from Jaques Mahler, Berlin im- 
presario. Mme. Cahier has been in 
Europe since March, when she sailed 
to fulfill engagements as a guest artist 
in the Berlin Staatsoper and_ the 
Deutsches Opernhaus. Later, she sang 
in the Vienna Staatsoper. Mme. Cahier 
is scheduled to assume her duties in 
November as head of the voice depart- 
ment in the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia. 





Kansas City Studios Issues Bulletin 


KANSAS City, KAN., July 26.—A new 
periodical, The Messenger, is being pub- 


lished monthly by the Wilkinson-Cooke 
Studios of Music. Its columns contain 
studio news, succinct biographies otf 
famous musicians, personal notes about 
students and faculty members, anecdotes 
and advertising for the studios and local 
merchants. Circulation for the July 
issue was over 600. F. A. Cooke is edi- 
tor, and Dorothy McKinley, assistant 





Harold Flammer, New York music 
publisher, has left for the middle West 
on a two weeks’ trip. 
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Bayreuth Wakes After Ten Years’ Sleep 
As Thousands Attend Wagner Festival 
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is only a short distance to Wagner’s 
grave. In solemn awe one stands by this 
gigantic granite slab, which bears no 
name, surrounded by its thick shade- 
trees—so peaceful and devotionally calm 
is the spot. One lays on this grave a 
rose—the flower that the master loved. 

Then one takes one’s way to the Villa 
Wahnfried, that house especially con- 
genial to the master, and a gift of the 
grateful municipality of Bayreuth. It 
stands serenely among beautiful trees 
and foliage. 

After that one goes to see the house 
where Jean Paul Richter, the famous 
writer, lived—and had so strong an in- 
fluence upon his time and who today is 
so thoroughly forgotten by the majority. 
Here one lingers awhile by the memorial 
to him. (A Wagner Memorial up to 
the present time is still lacking in Bay- 
reuth.) The path of the visitor then 
leads to the house where Max Stirner, 
the “Father of Anarchism,” was born. 

And then one either rides or walks 
to the romantic pleasure palaces of a 
glittering past—‘‘Phantasie” and “Her- 
mitage”’—with their artistic fountains 
and silent park lanes and grottoes. And 
if one has a lot of leisure, there are 
the nearby Fichtelgebirge, the moun- 
tains wooded with pine trees, to finish 
up with! 


The Fascination of the Festspielhaus 


Naturally, the visitor soon directs his 
steps to the Festspielhaus, lying on a 
height, which looks very peaceful and 
transfigured in its green woodland sur- 
roundings. Quiet and aristocratic it 
seems, standing on its friendly hill. 
Tasteful, yet picturesque, the pale red 
of the building with its faint white 
stripes stands in contrast to the dull 
green of the surrounding hill. 

In the quiet woodland paths nearby 
one can find the most enchanting nooks, 
and one feels something of a “Good 
Friday Spell” steal upon one. 

From the “Tower of Victory,” which 
commemorates the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870-1, there is a fine panorama of 
the clean little city, with its broad, 
friendly streets and squares with monu- 
ments, over the pleasant pine woods as 
far as the rugged Jura mountain range. 
This is an excellent place for a dreamer! 
_ Nearby one comes to a meadow where 
in the intermissions between rehearsals 
the artists stroll and often play merry 
and original pranks. The tired men and 
women singers flee hither for rest, and 
one often sees the gods, heroes, giants, 
dwarfs and the other monsters of the 
Wagnerian menagerie “cutting up” here 
in a jolly and convivial style that is 
nothing short of amazing! 


Merry War of “Leitmotiven” Heard 


Bayreuth would not be the “Wagner 
City” if it were not at the same time the 
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sembiage of artists takes care that these 
shall be heard! Each of them has his 
“leading motive.” One hears’ these 
reminiscent themes in the most grotesque 
forms. One musician, for instance, raps 
out impatiently the sharp and rhythmical 
“Smithy” Motive of Mime with his beer 
glass on the table when he wants it 
refilled. Elsewhere a young singer calls 
his sweetheart (a Flower-maiden in the 
“Parsifal” performances) with the open- 
ing measures of the “Flower-maidens’ 
Chorus” from that opera. A dramatic 
tenor whistles for his favorite dog with 
the “Motive of the Sword”! 

The singers are the center of curios- 
ity and acclaim of the company which 
has enticed the members of the Wagner 
cult to this otherwise quiet city, and 
this will be still more noticeable when 
the Festival is well under way. Then 
the individuals of the Wagnerian en- 
semble will be followed about with awe 
and admiring curiosity. One goes into 
the inn, where Wotan and Siegfried, 
Briinnhilde and Sieglinde, are accustomed 
to still their hunger and thirst. They 
are greeted on their appearance with 
cheers and applause—a proper way of 
showing the high esteem and admiration 
in which they are held, since their ap- 
pearances before the curtain after the 
acts in the Festspielhaus are strictly 
forbidden. 

It is a vouched-for fact that this year’s 
Festival performances, which begin on 
July 22 with a performance of “Meister- 
singer” and are to end on Aug. 20, have 
been completely “sold out.” The takers 
of patrons’ pledges in Germany alone 
cared for this. The former Emperor 
Wilhelm and most of the former royal 
princes have participated in this patron- 
age in order to guarantee the Wagner 
performances. 


Patronage Promises Festival’s Success 


It is expected that 95 per cent of this 
year’s visitors will be Germans, for per- 
sons from other countries have only come 
in relatively small numbers. For Ameri- 
cans 300 seats were reserved in the so- 
called “Princes’ Loge,” where in other 
days royal or princely personages were 
seated. Additional reservations were 
later made, so that in all it is estimated 
that about 6000 American visitors may 
be counted among the audiences for the 
four Wagner cycles, which will total 
twenty performances. 

The royal visitors will be the excep- 
tion this time rather than the rule! But 
I am informed from a reliable source 
that the old friends of the Festival who 
can boast princely birth may also make 
their appearance. In the first rank 
among these are former Czar Ferdinanu 
of Bulgaria, who has been crowned as 
the very truest of the friends of Bay- 
reuth, and also some of the former 
princes of the Kaiser’s court. 

In the Villa Wahnfried the most 
friendly and happy life is reigning. 
Siegfried Wagner has for months de- 
voted himself to the hardest labors as 
general director and leading régisseur of 
the performances. The four lovable 
children of Seigfried and his wife, Frau 
Winifred—an Englishwoman, whose 
maiden name was Klindworth—give a 
pleasant stir of life to the grounds of 
the villa as they play in their immacu- 
lately white clothes. When I first visited 
Bayreuth, Siegfried and his sisters were 
romping about in just as hearty and 
happy a fashion! In the meantime the 
earnestness of life has descended upon 
the former children, but they can now 
take pleasure in the younger Wagner 
generation. The same thing may be 
hoped as a result of the Wagner Fes- 
tivals which this year have been resumed 
after more than ten years—a rejuvena- 
tion, a new giving-out with the true 
devotion and spirit of the old. Only if 
the former spirit, undismayed by the 
fearful storms which meanwhile have 
swept over Germany and over the entire 
world. still reigns; if the name “Wag- 
ner” has retained its old spell, can the 
miracle of the steadfast adoration of 
the lofty Wagnerian heritage be re- 
newed. It is just as when the Holy 
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Grail had to be kindled again to convey 
new courage and new hope to the knight- 
hood! 

That moment will be the most critical 
for the continuance of the Festivals 
which is to recreate the individual genius 
and the never-flagging energy of a great 


man out of nothing, to captivate a hostile 
world. Bayreuth is not only a German 
cultural institution—it stands as one of 
the preeminent centers of world culture. 
And so it behooves us to hope that the 
Grail will once again glow with renewed 
splendor. 





Solemn Drama of Grail Again Draws 
Throngs of Music-Lovers to Bayreuth 
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total effect of the series, but it moved 
with great spirit, and the details of the 
performance were coordinated with 
great skill. The movement of the chorus 
and principal singers was worthy of 
imitation, and the scenic effects included 
some particularly effective lighting de- 
vices. The famous scene of the moon- 
lit Niiremburg street at the end of Act 
II was an example. 

The honor of opening the festival went 
to Fritz Busch, the brilliant young con- 
ductor of the Dresden Opera, who, 
though he is not older than twenty-two, 
showed talents of a high order. The or- 
chestra achieves a notable sonority, when 
one considers that it is composed of only 
some seventy-five players, but this is 
doubtless partly owing to the acoustic 
of the sunken orchestra pit, with its 
convex sounding-shell. The orchestra’s 
flexibility is doubtless owing to the skill 
of the players, who were carefully 
selected among the soloists of various 
leading orchestras of the country. 

The mainstay of both the perform- 
ances thus far has been the great de- 
gree of perfection achieved by the chorus, 
which shows the results of a patient and 
long rehearsal such as is hardly possi- 
ble in the commercial theaters of the 
world capitals. This “labor of love” was 
also visible in the stage business, in 
which the hand of Siegfried Wagner 
shows to the best possible advantage. 

The singing cast included an excellent 
Sachs in Hermann Weil, vocally perhaps 
less imposing than when he was heard 
in America some years ago, but with a 
seasoned artistry that gives new elo- 
quence to the réle. The rest of the cast 
was generally effective, though there 
was hardly an outstanding personality. 
It must be remembered that in many 
European opera houses the ideal is the 
well-balanced ensemble, and subordina- 
tion of the individual, rather than the 
“star” system. The singers certainly 
gave token of being “heart and soul” in 
the work and knew the text with an in- 
timacy seldom achieved among cosmo- 
politan casts. 

Lili Hafgren-Dinkel was the Eva, a 
routined artist; Heinrich Schultz was a 
comic Beckmesser; Carl Clewing, a 


Walther of sturdy song, and Hans Beer 
a lively David. Others heard were Lotte 
Doerwald as Magdelena, and Klante as 
a comic Night Watchman. 

A sensational nationalist demonstra- 
tion occurred at the finale of the opera, 
when Weil sang Hans Sachs’ apostrophe 
to native culture: “If the holy Empire 
should crumble into dust, ever sacred 
would our German art remain!” The 
audience rose and interrupting the last 
notes of the opera, sang three stanzas 
of “Deutschland iiber Alles,” while the 
old monarchist flag, with the colors red, 
white and black, appeared in the audi- 
torium. 

Commenting on the demonstration to 
newspaper correspondents, Siegfried 
Wagner, general director of the festival, 
said afterward that it had been an out- 
burst of pride in national art, and had 
no political significance. He assured 
them that the demonstration was “spon- 
taneous,” and that the management had 
not been instrumental in it in any way. 

Interest naturally centers in the forth- 
coming performances of “The Ring,” of 
which several cycles will be given. It 
is this work which used to draw throngs 
to the little Bavarian city though its 
neighbor, Munich, in recent years dan- 
gerously bid for its laurels, especially 
since the war. The tradition of the Fes- 
tival Theater will doubtless assert itself 
in smooth and impressive staging of this 
phantasmagoria of wonders. 





Peabody Conservatory to Open Fall 
Term in New Quarters 
BALTIMORE, July 28.—The Peabody 


Conservatory will open its fifty-seventh 
year on Oct. 1, in enlarged quarters 
provided under the $500,000 building 
program. The new buildings include a 
musical library and reading-room, twice 
the size of the old library, a concert hall, 
and twice the former number of teach- 
ers’ studios. The new building for the 
preparatory department will not be 
completed until next year. Exami- 
nations for free scholarships will be con- 
ducted on Sept. 29. Harold Randolph 
is director. 
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Spanish Composer Follows Traditions in Worthy Violin Work 
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BY SYDNEY DALTON 


“MESPITE the modern 
composer’s attempt to 
break away from the 
restraints of classic 
formalism and the oft 
repeated warning that 
the sonata form and others of the 
established traditions were doomed 
to an early passing, most of the 
present-day composers, including 
many of those with advanced ideas, 
find the old forms still useful. As 
soon as they begin to think in broad 
terms of expression, the tried and 
trusted molds, into which Beethoven 
poured so many of his molten 
thoughts, turn up, like so many 
musical bad pennies. Recently Leo 
Ornstein gave us an example of a 





modernized __ sonata. Others, of 
course, are much more conventional. 
* o* * 


Enrique Soro's 
Violin Sonata 


in A Minor 


Enrique Soro may not 
be recorded with the 
modernists—much less 
: F with the ultraists. Yet 
he is a distinguished Spanish composer 
whose idiom is of the present. His 
Sonata No. 2, in A Minor, for Violin 
and Piano (G. Schirmer) evidences the 
ease with which he moves about in the 
traditional sonata form. The first move- 
ment, for instance, might be used with 
any class of students as a good example 
of the Allegro form: second theme in 
the relative major, and even a repeat 
sign before beginning the development 
section—though we protest against this, 
on principle, especially as the composer 
repeated most of the first theme before 
announcing the second. In the Scherzo 
and Intermezzo (at least, one seldom 
meets with the Minuet in the sonata of 
today) the form is equally well defined. 
When he arrives at the Finale, Mr. Soro 
allows himself a little more leeway. 
This movement, with its twenty-three 
pages, is almost as long as the three 
succeeding movements; but, like what 
has gone before, it is extremely interest- 


crystal clear, sharply defined and skil- 
fully handled in this work. Mr. Soro 
seems to be quite unimpressed by the 
vagaries and experiments of his con- 
temporaries. He has something to say 
that is worth saying, and he expresses 
himself easily and _ intelligibly—which, 
in itself, is something of a compliment 
in these hectic days. 
* * &* 


Geoffrey O’Hara evi- 
dently has a liking for 
French-Canadian dia- 
lect poems as texts for 
songs. His “The Wreck 
of the ‘Julie Plante,’ ” a setting of W. H. 
Drummond’s famous poem, was enough 
to encourage him to continue in the 
same vein, so now we have “De Cap- 
taine of de ‘Marguerite,’” with text by 
Wallace Bruce Amsbury (Oliver Ditson 
Co.). There is no reason why this song 
should not repeat the success of its fore- 
runner. The music is straightforward 
and unobtrusive, accentuating the narra- 
tive of the poem, which tells how the 
Captaine of de “Marguerite,” dat sails 
de Kankakee, won the war as a com- 
mander of a submarine chaser, a claim 
that he modestly admits to be true. 
There are keys for high and medium 
voices. “Combien j’ai douce souvenance,” 
from the same press, is an arrange- 
ment by William Arms Fisher of an 
Auvergne Folk-song, done into English 
by Frederick H. Martens. It possesses 
melodic interest in its two periods, con- 
sisting respectively of a repeated four- 
bar phrase followed by a repeated five- 
bar phrase. In medium and low keys. 
* 


Pearl G. 


A Habitant 
Song and a 
French Folk- 
Song 


Happy Songs Curran has 


by Pearl written both words and 
Curran and music for her song en- 
H. L. Vibbard titled “To Eostra” (G. 


Schirmer). She sings 
of the goddess of dawn and early spring 
in a spirited manner, and the song has 
a tang and an enthusiasm that are infec- 
tious. This is a type of American song 
that, although not of an enduring na- 
ture, is extremely popular both with 
singers and audiences, because of its 
possibilities for vocal display and its 
abundant optimism. There are keys for 
high and low voices, but it would be par- 
ticularly effective for the first of these. 
Harry L. Vibbard’s waltz song, entitled 








ing music. The composer’s ideas are “My Garden,” from the Schirmer press, 
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is of the same general character, in that 
it has brightness and verve, with an 
opportunity for some vocal display for 
a high voice. Both these songs are 
worth the attention of singers. 

* x * 


A Group of There is virility and 
Songs in considerable broadness 
Varying in Kenneth S. Clark’s 
Moods “The House by the Side 


of the Road” (G. Schir- 
mer) and there is sufficient imagination 


in the harmonies and melody to keep 


them from falling permanently into ways 
that are trite—as they threaten to do on 
page four, with the tremolo pedal-point 
and ascending inverted triads above. It 
is particularly a man’s song, and there 
are keys for high and low voices. Max 
Bendix and Jefferson DeAngelis have 
collaborated in the song entitled “My 
Sweetheart in Kilkenny,” another Schir- 
mer publication. Mr. Bendix has made 
a setting that is more elaborate than 
most of these so-called Irish ballads, but 
it has naturally, many of the tried 
and proved tricks of melody and rhythm 
that are the distinguishing features of 
this kind of song. Of the exotic words 
that are counted as the very bone and 
sinew of Irish songs, Mr. DeAngelis 
uses only “colleen,” and introduces that 
only twice. Of C. W. Krogmann’s “The 
Two Angels,” from the Schirmer press, 
it may be said that it is an echo from 
a period of our musical history that is 
now happily past. Both words and music, 
from the same pen, are old fashioned. 
The melody is in a jerky six-eight time 
and the accompaniment frequently 
breaks out into triplets in chords and 
broken chords, merely to fill out the 
beats. See ia 


Two Recent Ralph Cox’s two most 


Songs by recent songs are well 
Ralph Cox worth the attention of 

singers and _ teachers 
alike. They are entitled “In a Southern 


Garden” (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) and 
“Garden Gossips” (G. Schirmer). The 
first is a dreamy, tranquil melody for 
medium voice that sets up a well defined 
atmosphere of the old, uncared-for gar- 
den.. “Garden Gossips,” on the other 
hand, is in a light frivolous mood that 
fits admirably the poem by Myrene M. 


Garrison. There is spirit and bright- 
ness in it. Published in two keys, for 
low and high voices. 
* * * 

Songs by “An Old Carol” (Lon- 
Roger Quilter don: Winthrop Rogers) 
and G. is a setting by Roger 
Lauweryns Quilter of an old fif- 


teenth century anony- 
mous poem. The music is quaint and 
original and executed in a musicianly 
manner. Two keys. George Lauweryn’s 
“La Cantate des Cités-Jardine” (Paris: 
VAssociation des Cités-Jardins’ de 
France) is a French song written in a 
popular, tuneful vein and designed, evi- 
dently, to give impetus and financial aid 
to a worthy French cause. The poem is 


by Magaglyo. 

* 
Spring and Even if the mid-sum- 
Autumn Songs mer temperature reg- 
by F. Rocke isters in the neighbor- 
and W. G. hood of ninety, there 
Owst is satisfaction in re- 


viewing songs that sing 
enthusiastically of springtime and au- 
tumn. We cannot remember having 
looked over songs by Frederick Rocke 
before, but his “Footlights,” a Song of 
Spring (G. Schirmer), is a welcome in- 
troduction. It has about it the very 
urge and spirit of the new year, both in 
the music and Minna Irving’s poem. 
There are delightful little touches of 
color in the fast-moving accompaniment 
and an expressive vocal part that fits 
the words to a nicety. It is for high or 
low voice. W. G. Owst’s “Love Autumn,” 
from the same publisher, is rather every 
day in idea, both in music and text, 
but the composer has given it a smooth- 
ness in the melody and the piano part 
that is agreeable. For high voice. 

* * * 


Edward Shippen 
Barnes’ query, for 
voice and piano, en- 
titled “Thou Hast My 
Heart,” for a high voice (G. Schirmer), 
is an example of what a talented and 
technically skilful composer can achieve 
in a familiar idiom. The composer 
makes a free use of triplets, in a manner 
that in less practised hands would be- 
come banal. Here, however, they seem 
to be just the appropriate medium 


Songs by 
E. S. Barnes 
and C. P. Scott 


through which to express the poet’s and 
composer’s idea. The melody is charr.- 
ing, with a rhythmic adornment that 
sets it off admirably, and there is a 
naturalness and finesse about the ac- 
companiment that is equally commeni- 
able. Charles P. Scott’s “Wait a Little 
While,” for low or medium voice (Olive, 
Ditson Co.), is by no means up to this 
composer’s average. It has a sentimental 
appeal about it that may endear it ‘o 
the amateur with poor musical taste, but 
both the music and the text are common- 
place. It would be highly successful at 
a revival service, perhaps, on account 
of such lines as: 

Holy, human faces 

From earth’s shadows free, 

Almost we can hear them saying, 

“Wait, wait, wait a little while.” 

co * OK 


Floy Little Bartlett is 
the composer of two 
pieces for two violins 
and piano, entitled Bo- 
lero and “Marionettes” 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). Neither is 
distinguished for imagination or fresh- 
ness of thought, but there is an incisive- 
ness of rhythm and a breeziness that 
will appeal to some instrumentalists. 
“First Practical Steps in Double Stop- 
ping,” by Joseph Goldstein (White- 
Smith Music Publishing Co.), is a series 
of exercises in eighteen different pat- 
terns, all in the first position. It is a 
book that should be of interest and value 
to the pupil and teacher. 


“— 


Pieces for 
Two Violins 
and a Book of 
Studies 


A Suite of There are a great many 
Piano Pieces inferior and mediocre 
for Young pieces written for the 
Folks young piano pupil. 


Fortunately there are 
many good ones as well. Among the 
latter may be classed Christian Schae- 
fer’s “Young Folks,” a suit of five pieces 
in about the third grade (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.). The ideas are interesting, 
melodious and effectively written for the 
instrument. The separate numbers are 
well contrasted and are helpful as 
studies also. 





Northrup Closes Successful 
First Season 


Margaret Northrup, soprano, who has 
closed a successful first season, is visit- 
ing with her parents in Washington, Pa. 
Miss Northrup gave two New York 
recitals and also appeared in recitals in 
Forest Hills, L. I.; the Crescent Athletic 
Club, Brooklyn; Rutherford, N. J., and 
Washington, Pa. Orchestras with which 
she appeared in concert included the 
Symphony Players of New York, and 
the Bergen County Symphony of 
Hackensack, N. J. Miss Northrup sang 
in festivals in New Glasgow, Nova 
Scotia, and Springfield, Mass. She will 
spend the latter part of the summer 
in Lake Placid, N. Y. Miss Northrup 
will continue under the exclusive con- 
cert direction of Walter Anderson, Inc. 
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Naw W orks for the Musician s Bookshelf 


[Continued from page 6] 
In the final section of the book, where 
Davis consciously undertakes his own 
musical education, there are some in- 
teresting accounts of the concerts he 
attends and his reactions. For example, 
there is a Schumann Symphony, played 
by Muck, which puzzles the hero at first, 
and then there is the new music, which 
he comes gradually to understand. “The 
cacophony of Richard Strauss or the 
vague wizardry of Debussy were now 
welcome to his ears, as a logical develop- 
ment from the older masters. There 
was more. He felt sure of it. Music 
had ever known its flood-tides of in- 
spiration, overflowing the banks of pre- 
vions limitations. Men had not ceased 
to think, to hear or to see two centuries 
ago.’ And then finally there is the 
inspiring concert by Teresa Carejfio, just 
after the declaration of war, at which 
the Sonata Appasionata moves hero and 
audience to profound emotion. 
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The book is well written, the prose 
moving with a fine rhythm which again 
reflects the musical sensibility of the 
author. The tempi vary with the 
progress of the moods and events from 
sonorous periods to the short exclama- 
tory phrases of excitement and over- 
wrought emotions. Mr. Paul has indeed 
made a fine book. I. M. 


Musicians’ Secrets of Success 


A BOOK of biographical studies of 
masters, entitled “Secrets of the 
Success of Great Musicians,” by Eugenio 
Pirani (Philadelphia: Theodore Presser 
Co.) includes sketches of some thirty 
famous men of music. The chief in- 
terest of the book lies in its chatty 
résumé of these various composers’ 
lives. The estimates of their importance 
are often shrewd, the stories of how they 
rose to fame interesting. Tiresome de- 
tails are omitted and a number of 
anecdotes introduced. 

Among recent or contemporary names 
that occur are those of Clara Schu- 
mann, Sir Julius Benedict, Theodor 
Kullak, Xaver Scharwenka, Otto Neitzel, 
Moszkowski, Sherwood, John Orth, An- 
ton Rubinstein, Von Biilow, Liszt, Carl 
Reinecke, Leschetizky, Paderewski and 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. Liszt, we are 
told, owed something to the inspiration 
of feminine souls, but much more to 1, 
Hard Application; 2, Unbounded Gen- 
erosity; 3, Broad Learning, and 4, Self- 
Sacrifice. That may well be true, but 
the writer’s story of how he met Liszt 
is much more beguiling. 

The later men, in certain instances, 
were personally known to Mr. Pirani, 
who was a professor of piano at the 
Kullak Conservatory in Berlin for a 
number of years before coming to Amer- 
ica and has since been active in New 
York as composer, conductor and 
teacher. There are several inimitable 
glimpses of celebrities, including Clara 
Schumann, who—when Mr. Pirani played 
Schumann’s Concerto for her—told him 
that the composer was “always a friend 
of keeping time,” that is, of playing with 
strict avoidance of rubato. Such hints 


are very valuable to the student. 
R. M. K. 


Edward MacDowell’s Boyhood 


T is an ingenuous picture which 
is presented to the reader of “The 
Boyhood of Edward MacDowell” by 
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Abbie Farwell Brown (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company). Despite 
the pallid complexion which the author 
has given her hero, one gathers that he 
was not unlike other boys who lived in 
Clinton Street, New York, in the sixties, 
and there is almost occasion for a thrill 
when his prowess at firearms is related, 
an incident which evidently quite upset 
Fa of his father’s Quaker house- 
old. 

The musical development of the future 
composer is naturally an interesting fea- 
ture of the book. MacDowell seems to 
have been fortunate in forming associa- 
tions which were later valuable to him. 
One of the first was Teresa Carreno, 
with whom the lad had some lessons 
and who afterward had an opportunity 
to prove her friendship by performing 
some of his compositions in America. In 
those early days the famous pianist 
seems to have been more impressed by 
the lovable qualities of the boy than by 
his musical precocity, and because o1 
his shyness seems to have secured the 
best results by threatening to give her 
pupil a kiss when his lessons were neg- 
lected ! 

Intimate glimpses of MacDowell’s 
parents, especially of his mother, are 
given the reader. It was his mother, 
according to Miss Brown, who conceived 
the idea of making him a musician and 
who saw to it that he did not while away 
the hours allotted for practice. But it 
was MacDowell himself who made the 
final decision to continue his music 
studies rather than accept the offer of 
the French artist, Carolus Duran, to 
make him a painter. 

The story passes rapidly after Mac- 
Dowell reaches manhood and tells of 
his marriage to his pupil, Marion Nevins, 
and of the development of “Hillcrest,” 
which is now known as the MacDowell 
Colony at Peterboro, N. H. 

The book contains many interesting 
episodes in the life of the composer. It 
is not a work of any great literary value, 
and even though the reader may accus- 
tom himself to the style there are apt 
to be many paragraphs which jar his 
literary sensibilities. Children and young 
students should find it of value, especial- 
ly if they have not outgrown their belief 
in the fairies, elves and dryads which, 
according to Miss Brown, were the life- 
long companions of the “boy who never 
grew up.” H. C. 


Song-Leaders’ Technic 


OMMUNITY singing has spread to 

such.an extent that it has been nec- 
essary for Marshall Bartholomew and 
Robert Lawrence to bring out a revised 
and enlarged edition of “Music for 
Everybody,” a manual for song leaders 
(New York: Abingdon Press). The ex- 
panded book has 136 pages and of these 
twenty-two consist of full page illustra- 
tions. From experience gained during 
the war and since the authors give 
practical instructions in the technic of 
song leading, with illustrations to show 
the exact gestures that are most effec- 
tive. They discuss types of community 
music, the possible scope of a music 
program in industry, how to make a 
“sing” wagon, how to overcome handi- 
caps, and the essentials of success in 
music weeks. 


A Book of the Record 


ERCY A. SCHOLES has come to the 

rescue of the phonograph-owner who 
seeks advice on the selection of good 
records. His “First Book of the Gramo- 
phone Record” (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) lists fifty good records 
covering the period from Byrd to Bee- 


thoven. Mr. Scholes gives a brief descrip- 


tion of each piece of music and discusses 
the various periods, styles and com- 
posers. The book contains a glossary 
of musical terms. He is preparing a 
second book which will bring the phono- 
graph history of music up to the present. 
The “First Book” is intended to be a 
companion to Mr. Scholes’ first volume 
of “The Listener’s History of Music.” 
J. S. 





Clara Clemens to Give 
Historical Programs 
During Coming Season 
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Clara Clemens 


BOSTON, July 25.—Mme. Clara 
Clemens, distinguished singer, will re- 
peat in New York the coming season 
the cycle of historical songs which she 
gave so successfully in Detroit and Ann 
Arbor the past season. This cycle, or 
series of recitals, is entitled “The De- 
velopment of Song” and is represented 
in seven programs. Mme. Clemens com- 
piled these programs, which range from 
the folk-song through the classics to the 
modern song writers. In the program 
book which Mme. Clemens has edited she 
not only includes the various song trans- 
lations and texts but has written a most 
enlightening preface to each song-pro- 
gram. In addition to the New York 
series, which will be given in the Town 
Hall on Oct. 21, Nov. 4, 11, 18 and 25, 
Dec. 2 and 9, Mme. Clemens will give the 
series in this city, and her manager, 
Wendell H. Luce, is arranging for their 
presentation in several educational in- 
stitutions of the East. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Maria Carreras Will Play Modern Italian 
Compositions 


Maria Carreras, pianist, will play 
compositions by four of the leading com- 
posers of the modern Italian school, 
Alfredo Casella, Ottorino Respighi, Pick- 
Mangiagalli, and Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
in her recitals next season. 





De Pachmann Will Tour California 


Viadimir de Pachmann, veteran pian- 
ist, has been booked by L. E. Behymer 
for a farewell tour of California before 
he sails for Europe. The Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau has already arranged 
more than fifty concerts for Mr. de 
Pachmann next season. 





Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 


actual examples of tone production are af- 
forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 
of invaluable assistance. 


Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course 
are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. 
Ask to hear them. 
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PaLo ALTO, CAL.—Pupils of Ruth May 
Friend entertained about fifty friends 
at a studio recital recently. At the close 
Friend gave a 
“Vagrant 


MOUNT VERNON, WASH.—Pupils of 
Martha Watson of Bellingham, gave two 
recitals at the Swedish Baptist Church, 
here, recently. Their work was varied 


and showed the results of intensive 
training. 

* on ok 
MITCHELL, S. D.—Russell Henegar, 


local cornetist, whose ability has brought 
him wide recognition, has been engaged 
to appear with Sousa’s Band at Willow 
Grove, near Philadelphia, this summer. 
Mrs. Henegar will also spend the sum- 
mer in the East. 

ok * * 


SCOTLAND, S. D.—The members of the 
Scotland Boys’ Band were guests of 
honor at a recent banquet given by the 
women of the Civic League. Members 
of the Community Club were also among 
those present. The band recently won 
first prize in the band contest in 
Wagner, S. D. 

* *” * 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Harry Edward 
Mueller was heard in a recent recital on 
the new organ which has lately been 
installed at Grove Park Inn. Mr. 
Mueller’s program included numbers by 
Massenet, Mana Zucca, Dvorak, Elgar, 
Raff, Thomas, Stoughton, Steane and 
others. He was heard by an apprecia- 
tive audience. 

* * 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Two_ concerts, 
arranged by Henry Doughty Tovey at the 
Western Methodist Assembly on Mount 
Sequoyah, were the climax of the musi- 
cal season here. The soloists were Flor- 
ence Hallberg, contralto of Chicago; 
William Paisley, pianist, and Alberta 
McAdams Stone, soprano; Edgar Shel- 
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ton, tenor, and Will Sessions, baritone, 
members of the Assembly Quartet. Mr. 
Tovey was at the piano. 

* o* * 


CROOKSTON, MINN.—Plans have been 
formulated for a three days’ music fes- 
tival here this fall. The series of pro- 
grams will reach a climax in an open-air 
presentation of DeKoven’s “Robin Hood,” 
in which several hundred singers will 
take part. E. L. Schweppe, supervisor 
of music in the schools, will be in charge 
of the production. 

°K * * 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The Clara Dug- 
gan Madison School of Piano presented 
Mrs. E. Clay Williams of Smithville, and 
Lorene Barry of Lockhart, in recital at 
the auditorium of the Woman’s Club re- 
cently. Miss Barry played a Beethoven 
sonata and numbers by Chopin and 
Liszt. Mrs. Williams’ numbers were the 
Grieg Sonata and a Schumann group. 


Teachers’ certificates from the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music were 
awarded. 


* * * 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—The Musical 
Research Society, Mrs. Loren Campbell, 
president, will devote its study next sea- 
son to Russian music and drama. Among 


the composers whose works will be 
studied are César Cui, Rubinstein, 
Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Aren- 


ski, Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky, Proko- 
fieff, Glazounoff, Gretchaninoff and 
others. The club was organized in 1908 
and is affiliated with the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs and with the 
Third District of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
Robert D. Garver is chairman of the 
program committee. 
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of the program, Mrs. 
group of songs, including 
Winds,” by Thomas Duncan Ferguson 
and set to music by the singer. “Star 
Dust,” by the same writers, was given 
as an encore. Piano pupils of Bertha 
Heald Goodwin gave an interesting and 
enjoyable recital in the Community 


House. 
+ a 


Pato ALTo, CAL.—An enjoyable pro- 
gram of Negro folk melodies and modern 
songs was given by the Birmingham 
Southern College Glee Club and Orches- 
tra, in the Stanford University Assem- 
bly Hall recently. The Club is com- 
posed of thirty-five members, directed by 
O. Gordon Erickson, director of music 
for the City of Birmingham, and has as 
soloists Howard Ellington, violinist; 
Verman Kimbrough, baritone, and Thad- 
deus Farrell, tenor. Their group of 
Negro folk-songs and spirituals won the 
most favor, but all the numbers were 
given with a welcome verve and spon- 
taneity. 

* * * 

NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—The students 
of the Institute of Musical Pedagogy, 
Ralph L. Baldwin, director, in their an- 
nual concert, at the high school, pre- 
sented an impressive program of choral, 
vocal and instrumental works. James 
D. Price led the chorus which was ac- 
companied by Rose Robinowitz and Mary 
E. Ellinwood, violinists, and Leona G. 
Kranz, pianist. The soloists of the con- 
cert were Arthur R. Jewell, tenor, and 
Priscilla Rose, pianist. The school or- 
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chestra, under the leadership of Victo; 
L. F. Rebbmann, gave practical demon. 
strations of the work of the course. 

* * * 


Sioux Ciry, Iowa.—Luverne Sigmond, 
for the last five years choir director of 
the First Methodist Church here, has 
resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Grace Methodist Church ip 
Morningside. Mr. Sigmond succeeds 
Paul MacCollin, head of the conservya- 
tory of music at Morningside College, 
who has resigned. A choir of 100 voices 
will be the aim of the new director, who 
officially takes over his new duties Sept. 
7. He is rated as one of the leading 
tenors in the Middle West. Mr. Sig- 
mond is also director of the nationally 
known Shrine chanters of Sioux City. 

* * * 


CINCINNATI.—Lucy B. De _ Young, 
mezzo-contralto, with T. P. Williams at 
the piano, gave a recital in the Conserva- 
tory Hall, proving herself a fine artist. 
The ensemble recital of Dr. Karol Lisz- 
niewski, pianist; Julian De Pulikowski, 
violinist, and Karl Kirksmith, ’cellist, in 
the same hall, brought two favorite trios, 
the Op. 101 of Brahms and Op. 49 by 
Mendelssohn, both played with under- 
standing. Margaret Quinn Finney, 
pianist; Mary R. Swainey, soprano, and 
Richard A. Fluke, baritone, all of the 
faculty of the College of Music, gave 
a good recital in the University of Cin- 
cinnati recently. 

* 


KANSAS CITy., KAN.—Eugenia Root, 
instructor in violin and piano at Horner 
Institute of Fine Arts, is touring the 
States of Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama this 
summer with the Cadman Chautauqua 
Company. Miss Root is a member of the 
Lambda Phi Delta Sorority. Lillian 
Glass, pupil of Hildure Anderson of 
Horner Institute, was presented in re- 
cital recently, assisted by Erma Ander- 
son and Clinton Darmois, readers, and 
Georgia Griffiths. dancer. Daniel Doores 
recently won a $60 scholarship in violin 
offered by the Horner Institute. Doores 
won second place in the recent Kansas 
State contest at Emporia in the violin 


solo group. 
R Y 5 4 


. . 
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200 NEGRO MUSICIANS 


MEET IN CLEVELAND 


Festival Programs Include 
Numbers by Delegates— 
Dett Chosen President 


By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, July 27.—More than 200 
delegates attended the annual convention 
of the National Association of Negro 
Musicians at St. John’s African Method- 
ist Church. Negro folk-songs, spiritu- 
als, adaptations and original composi- 
tions were included in exhibitions of 
music by Negro artists. As a step in its 
progress for developing Negro musica] 
talent, the Association awarded a 
scholarship to Marion Anderson, con- 
tralto of Philadelphia. 

R. Nathaniel Dett, director of music 
at Hampton, Va., Institute, was elected 
president of the Association, to succeed 
Clarence Cameron White of Oberlin, 
Chio. Other officers elected were J. W. 
Jones of Chicago, vice-president; Alice 
Cc. Simmons of Tuskegee Institute, 





secretary and treasurer. 

The festival program of the session 
was presented at Mount Zion Temple 
and included numbers by many of the 










Summy’s Corner 


It is no exaggeration to say that not 
within several decades has a book on 
the subject of Harmony been pub- 
lished that has attracted the attention 
or received the high and unqualified 
endorsements than has the book 





















Harmonic Material and Its 


Uses 
By Adolph Weidig 
Its manner of presentation infuses 
new life into the study of Harmony. 


The summer vacation affords the best 
opportunity to give the work the in- 
telligent examination that will deter- 
mine to the teacher its invaluable and 
practical use, 

HARMONIC MATERIAL AND ITS 

USES — by ADOLPH WEIDIG 
Price, $3.00 plus postage 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY Co. 
Publishers 
429 So. Wabash Ave., Chicego, III. 
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Association’s artists, as well as adapta- 
tions of Negro spirituals by a chorus of 
thirty voices. Mr. Dett played some of 
his piano compositions. The Mozart 
Glee Club was also heard in an interest- 
ing program in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Auditorium. 

A message was sent by Ernest Bloch, 
director of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, in which he said in part: “Your 
cause is one in which I am deeply in- 
terested. There is a real and true music 
in the soul of the Negro people. I am 


convinced that we can expect much from 
them and that they will contribute a 
vital part in the musical development of 
this country.” 

Among a number of widely-known 
musicians and composers present for 
some of the sessions were Dr. George 
W. Andrews and Edward Dickinson of 
Oberlin Conservatory, and J. Gerard 
Tyler, composer of St. Louis. It was 
voted to hold the next convention in 
eae, in the last week in July, 
925. 





Thamar Karsavina 


Coming to Dance 


for American Audiences This Autumn 


VULDUVAUUASUUONOOGNI OCA OAAAOADL AAU 


Former Dancing Partner of 
Nijinsky to Make 
First Visit 


TILL another representative of the 
great and elfin-like company known 
as “Russian Dancers” is coming to 


America in the autumn. 

This artist is Thamar Karsavina, 
originally booked as premiere danseuse 
for the first American tour of the 
Diaghileff Ballet, but unable to fulfill 
the engagement. 

Mme. Karsavina began her career as 
a dancer in the ballet of the Russian 
Imperial Opera Company in Petrograd 
in 1902. Her first teacher was Telia- 
kovsky, at that time director of the 
ballet school of the Crown Theaters. 
Her remarkable talent was soon noticed, 
and in 1903, she went to Italy to study 
Italian methods under Signora Beretta. 
Illness, however, prevented her début 
until the following season. 

Mme. Karsavina was one of the first 
Russian dancers to set the fashion of 
dancing abroad. In 1908 she made her 
first appearance in Prague in a series 
of nursery rhymes and fairy tales, in- 
cluding the “Sleeping Beauty,” the 
“Frog Princess” and the “Goblin 
Donkey.” She soon became such a 
favorite that the theater was crowded at 
her every performance. Engagements 
in Vienna and Budapest followed. 

In 1909 Mme. Karsavina made a sen- 
sational début in Paris, at the invitation 
of Sergei Diaghileff, in the Théatre du 
Chatelet with Nijinsky, her appearance 
in “L’Oiseau d’Or” bringing forth a storm 
of applause from the critical audience 
which had gathered to witness the open- 
ing of Diaghileff’s first season. At that 
time neither Mme. Karsavina nor Nijin- 
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Thamar Karsavina as “Salome” 


sky had reached the summit of their 
artistic development, but their gifts 
were never in question. 

Next followed Mme. Karsavina’s suc- 
cess in London in 1914, just before the 
war broke out, under the direction of 
Sir Thomas Beecham. American ap- 
pearances, under the management of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., will 
begin in New York about the first of 
November. 





Richard Strauss’ “Burlesque” Given 
First Chicago Reading 


CHICAGO, July 26.—Bush Conserva- 
tory sponsored four recitals this week in 
the Conservatory recital hall. Ebba 
Sundstrom, violinist, and Emmy Ohl, so- 
prano, were heard in concert on Wednes- 
day afternoon, with Harry Carlson and 
Ellen Munson accompanying. John J. 
Blackmore, pianist, and Bruno Esbjorn, 
violinist, played on Thursday afternoon, 
Debussy’s Sonata in G Minor for Violin 
and Piano, heading the program. The 
Czerwonky String Quartet played this 
morning, Richard Czerwonky’s First 
Quartet and Johann Halvorsen’s Passa- 
caglia for Violin and Viola being listed 
with Beethoven’s Quartet, Op, 18, No. 4. 
Mr. Czerwonky’s associates are Robert 
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Quick, Walter Hancock and Robert Am- 
brosius. Jan Chiapusso and Adolph 
Ruszicka played in a two-piano recital 
on Wednesday evening, when Richard 
Strauss’ “Burlesque” was given its first 
Chicago performance. 





Bangor Hears Minneapolis Musicians 


BANGOR, ME., July 26.—The fashion- 
able Penobscot Valley Country Club 
yesterday afternoon was the scene of one 
of the most interesting social ana 
musical gatherings of the summer, when 
Grace Hodsdon Boutelle gave a lecture- 
recital on the “Songs of Spain.” She 
was ably assisted by W. Scott-Wood- 
worth, baritone, president of the Minn- 
eapolis Symphony Club. The songs were 
divided into three periods: those of the 
Fifteenth Century; folk-songs and opera, 
and American songs, showing Spanish 
influence. The final group, sung in 
English, included Avery  Robinson’s 
“Water Boy” and George Chadwick’s 
“The Danza.” 

JUNE LOWELL BRIGHT. 





Movie Minimum Raised in Chicago 


CHICAGO, July 26.—Salaries of musi- 
cians in thé moving picture houses here 
were increased ten per cent, according 
to an announcement made by James 
Petrillo, president of Local No. 10, of 
the Chicago Federation of Musicians. 
As a result of a conference between the 
Union officials and the owners of the 
theaters, the musicians in the Loop 
houses will receive $84.50 a week mini- 
mum, instead of $74.50 and those in the 
neighborhood theaters will get a straight 
ten per cent increase. 


Studi 


Chicago, July 26. 
SSS 


In Chicago 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


C. Robert Carsons, Katherine Kimmel, 
Philip Kalar and Elsa Holinger, artist 
pupils of William S. Brady, sang in 
recital in the Central Theater, Tuesday. 
Cyril Pitts, tenor, pupil of Sergei Kli- 
bansky, sang in the Central Theater on 
Thursday afternoon, on his program in- 
cluding the Dream from “Manon,” and 
classic, German and modern English 
songs. Advanced piano, vocal and violin 
students played in concert this morning. 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Dorothy Pound, Amey Corey Fisher, 
Mrs. J. C. Ryan and Lucille Hatch, pupils 
of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler and Elena 
Manx, Mrs. D. C. Smith, Pearl Wolcott, 
Kathryn Wentz, Mildred Anderson, Erle 
G. Faber, Suzan Eddy, Louise Winter 
and Benjamin Tilberg, pupils of Delia 
Valeri, were heard in recital in Kimball 
Hall on Wednesday morning. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Students of Charles W. Clark sang in 
recital on Tuesday night. Edgar Nelson 
conducted his piano interpretation class 
Tuesday, and Arthur Middleton, the vocal 
interpretation class on Friday. Students 
of various departments were heard in 
concert on Friday night. The “Spirit 
of Song,” by Albin Polasek, sculptor of 
the Thomas Memorial and other works 
of art, have been installed at the Con- 
servatory as the gift of the class of 1924. 
The permanent art collection is one of 
the finest owned by an American music 
school. Most of the works are by Chi- 
cago artists, among whom are E. Martin 
Hennings, Lucie Hartrath, Alfred Jann- 
= J. Oskar Gross, Henry J. Balink and 
others. 


LOYAL PHILLIPS SHAWE 


Donald Anderson, baritone, and Theo- 
vina Osterhus, soprano, pupils of Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, gave a joint recital in 
the Evanston studio. Porter Warring- 
ton Heeps played accompaniments. 





Whiteman Orchestra Gives Concert in 
Springfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., July 26.—Paul 
Whiteman and his orchestra closed a 
three-day engagement at Riverside Park 
recently. The program, demonstrating 
the development of modern American 
music was given before an enthusiastic 
audience. The saxophone playing of 
Ross Gorman and the banjo work of 
Michael Pingatore were encored re- 
peatedly. Mr. Whiteman played the 
violin in several encores, accompanied 
by the orchestra. 





Helen Warrum Chappel Gives Recital in 
Chicago 


CHIcAGo, July 26.—Helen Warrum 
Chappel, soprano, formerly of the Chi- 
cago and the Metropolitan opera com- 
panies, sang in Kimball Hall Thursday 
morning under the direction of the 
American Conservatory. Her program 
consisted almost wholly of modern songs. 
Esther Payne Muenzer, pianist, assisted, 
and Mabel Stapleton played the accom- 
paniments. 





Queena Mario to Give Third Annual 
Recital in Plainfield 


Queena Mario has been engaged for 
the third year in succession for a recital 
in Plainfield, N. J., next October, by the 
Alumni Association of Plainfield High 
School. Miss Mario will sing in ten con- 
certs in three weeks in October, appear- 
ing in Bloomsburg, Pa.; Ottawa, Ont.; 
Erie, Pa.; Cleveland, Ohio; Greensboro, 
N. C.; Plainfield, Montclair and Trenton, 
N. J.; Indianapolis, Ind., and Easton, Pa. 





Chicago Hears Burton Thatcher Sing 


CHICAGO, July 26.—Burton Thatcher, 
baritone, sang in recital last week in the 
Central Theater under the direction of 
the Chicago Musical College. His 
varied program included Brahms’ Four 
Serious Songs and a group of Italian 
numbers. Sol Alberti played the ac- 
companiments. 
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Walter Damrosch Back 
After Leading Benefit 


Concert Series in Paris 
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Walter Damrosch, Conductor of the New 
York Symphony, Mrs. Damrosch and 
Their Daughter, Mrs. Pleasants Penning- 
ton on Board the France 


After a season in Paris, where he 
conducted the Conservatoire Orchestra 
in a series of six Beethoven concerts in 


the Théatre des Champs-Elysées, Walter 
Damrosch returned to New York aboard 
the France and left Tuesday for his 
summer home in Bar Harbor, Me., to 
prepare programs for the opening of the 
New York Symphony’s season in Oc- 
tober. 

“Although the Conservatoire has a 
very fine orchestra, I am glad to get back 
to my own,” said Mr. Damrosch. “After 
our concerts we were able to turn over 
a handsome sum of money to the fund 
for aged French musicians. Josef Hof- 
mann, Jascha Heifetz, John McCormack 
and Samuel Dushkin all received ova- 
tions when they appeared as soloists 
with the orchestra. I brought back a 
number of surprises for concert pro- 
grams next fall.” 

When Mr. Damrosch was invited to 
conduct a concert for children in London, 
he found them as responsive as the 
children who make up his New York 
audiences. The concert was intended as 
a model for future concerts for children 
by English conductors. Mr. Damrosch 
was accompanied on his European tour 
by Mrs. Damrosch and their daughter, 
Mrs. Pleasants Pennington. 

Mr. Damrosch will remain in Bar 
Harbor until he resumes rehearsals with 
the New York Symphony on Oct. 1. 
There will be a short tour beginning 
Oct. 20 and the orchestra will open its 
New York season on Oct. 31. 
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in his studios was heard on July 23, 
when Mathilde Harding, who made a 
successful début in Aeolian Hall last 
season, was the performer. She gave 
further evidence of unusual talent in a 
program that was exacting and varied, 
showing the knack Mr. Hughes has for 
interesting program-building. The list 
included the Prelude and Fugue in D 
Major, Bach-Busoni; Schubert’s Im- 
promptu in G Flat, Minuet in B Minor 
and Impromptu in B Flat; Polonaise; 
Op. 15, by Blanchet; Debussy’s Prelude 
in A Minor; Polka on a Theme by 
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W. R., and Prelude in G, Rachmaninoff; 
Rondo, Op. 16, Barcarolle, and “No War” 
Polonaise. To these numbers there was 
added for an encore the Etude in F by 
Chopin, in which Miss Harding was 
heard at her best, every phrase being 
clearly outlined. The dignity of the 
Bach work, the grandiloquence of the 
Blanchet Polonaise, and the _ elusive 
beauties of the Debussy Prelude were 
well brought out. And in the Polonaise 
by Chopin Miss Harding made up in 
clarity what she may have lacked in 
power. G. F. B. 
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Armand Tokatyan Heard in Second Year 
As a Leading Tenor in Ravinia Opera 
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(Portrait on front page) 


RMAND TOKATYAN has the dis- 
tinction of being the youngest lead- 


ing tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
where he has come rapidly to the fore 
since joining the company two seasons 
ago. In addition, the young Armenian 
singer is fulfilling his second engage- 
ment at Ravinia chis summer, where he 
is singing leading réles. Although his 
appearance at the popular outdoor re- 
sort near Chicago was delayed for a 
time this year because of his indisposi- 
tion with a cold, he has since sung the 
parts of Roméo, of Alfredo in “Tra- 
viata,” and of Almaviva in the “Barber” 
with much success. 

The artist has had a romantic life. 


He began his musical career by singing - 


in light opera, singing the chief tenor 
roles in “The Merry Widow,” “The 
Chocolate Solider’ and other works in 
Alexandria and Cairo. It was not until 
1918, that he began to study for grand 
opera. He went to Itary and coached 
with Nino Cairone at Milan for two and 
a half years, and made his début in 
— “Manon Lescaut” at Modena in 
as 


He soon after came to America and 
was first heard in a series of recitals in 
California. His first recognition came 
when he was engaged by Antionio Scotti 
for the latter’s touring epera company. 
His success with this organization led 
to his engagement at the Metropolitan 
in 1922. 

At this institution he sang 
of Lucio in “Anima Allegra” by Vitta- 
dini and Pedro in “Habanera” by 
Laparra, when these works had their 
first New York performances. In addi- 
tion, he has been heard as Nicias in 
“Thais,” singing in this part in the 
opening performance of the 1924-5 sea- 
son. His most important rédles have 
been those of Pinkerton in “Butterfly,” 
Roméo in Gounod’s opera, Alfredo in 
“Traviata” and Des Grieux in Massenet’s 
“Manon.” 

Mr. Tokatyan, in addition to making 
operatic appearances at the Metro- 
politan in the coming season, will be 
heard in concert under the management 
of R. E. Johnston. The tenor has re- 
cently taken out his first papers for 
American citizenship, and last April was 
married to Marie Antoinette Abbey of 
New York. 


the parts 





Milo Miloradovich Will Sing with New 
York Symphony at Chautauqua 


Milo Miloradovich, soprano, will make 
her début with the New York Sym- 
phony in Chautauqua, N. Y., in “Ritorna 
Vincitor,” from Verdi’s “Aida.” Dur- 
ing the month of August she will also 
sing there the réle of Queen Esther in 
the Oriental music drama “Xerxes,” the 
scene and aria “Leise, Leise,” from von 
Weber’s “Freischiitz,” and with orches- 
tra and chorus in a special program of 
sacred music for which she has chosen 


“Agnus Dei” of Bizet. Miss Milora- 
dovich will also appear in several song 
cycles with quartet and orchestra, in 
concert programs, and in Gounod’s 
cantata “Gallia.” After a short rest, 
she will leave New York for her trans- 
continental recital tour which takes her 
to the Pacific Coast for November. 





Sorority Alumnae Elect Officers 


The New York City Alumnae Club 
of Mu Phi Epsilon, national honorary 
musical sorority, recently elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Mary Coates Haffen- 
den, president; Hilda Brady Jones, vice- 
president; Gene L. Schiller, secretary; 
Kathryn Hopper Roser, treasurer, and 
Robertina Robertson, chorister. Mar- 
guerite Ringo represented the club at 
the national convention held in Minne- 
apolis in June. 





Seymour School Announces Fall Term 


The Seymour School of Musical Re- 
Education, will open its fall session Oct. 
9, with normal courses for teachers and 


courses in elementary harmony, piano, 
voice, conducting and song leading. 
Harriet A. Seymour and Marshall 
Bartholomew are directors. 





Victor Herbert’s “Dream Girl” 


Open Shubert Season 


Victor Herbert’s last operatic work, 
“Dream Girl,” has been announced by 
the Shuberts as their first production 
of the new season. The opening is set 
for Aug. 18, at the Ambassador Theater. 


Will 


When the comic opera was first pre- 
sented in New Haven, Mr. Herbert con- 
ducted the orchestra. It was his last 
appearance as a conductor. Fay Bain- 
ter heads the cast, which will include 
Walter Woolf, Billy B. Van and George 
Le Maire. The book is by Rida Johnson 
Young and Harold Atteridge. 





Riesenfeld Conducts at Rivoli Theater 


Hugo Riesenfeld left the Rialto Thea- 
ter this week to alternate with Irvin 
Talbot in conducting the orchestra at 
the Rivoli. The music program included 
an excerpt from Puccini’s “Butterfly,” 
and a jazz number. The prologue to the 
picture, “Studio Days,” brought forward 
Ruth Urban, soprano; Edward Atchison, 
tenor; Paul Oscard and La Torrecilla, 
dancers; Jacques Pintel, pianist, and the 
Rivoli Ensemble. Harold Ramsbottom 
and Frank Stewart Adams played the 
organ. The music program at the 


Rialto was headed by the overture, “La 
Gazza Ladra,” by Rossini, with Willy 
Stahl and Ludwig Laurier conducting. 
Miriam Lax, soprano, and Adrian da 
Silva, tenor, sang “The Sweetest Story 
Every Told.” There was a “Danse 
Chinoise” by Lorelei Kendler, with ap- 
propriate Oriental settings by John 
Wenger, art director. Alexander D. 
Richardson and S. Krumgold alternated 
at the organ. 





Sergei Klibansky to Spend Holiday 


Abroad 


After a successful season teaching 
voice in the summer master school of 
the Chicago Musical College, Sergei 


Klibansky will sail on the Olympic on 
Aug. 6, for a vacation in Europe. Mr. 
Klibansky will reopen his New York 
studio on Oct. 10. 





Florence Macbeth Spends Vacation 
Working 


Florence Macbeth, Chicago Opera so- 
prano, is spending her vacation in 
Oswego, N. Y., increasing her répertoire 
of songs and running over opera scores 
preparing for the coming season. 
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STADIUM AUDITIONS 
REACH HIGH LEVEL 


Mrs. Cowen Reports Appii- 
cants Meet 50 Per Cent 
Higher Requirements 


The standard for auditions in select- 
ing artists to appear with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in the Stadium Con- 
certs this summer “has been raised at 
least 50 per cent higher than last year,” 
says Mrs. William Cowen in her report 
as chairman of the Stadium Concerts 
Auditions Committee. 

“The standard of the violin auditions 
has been so unusual that they were 
representative not only of New York 
City but of the country as well,” she 
says. “Everyone appearing in _ the 
second hearing is ready to appear with 
any distinguished organization in the 


country. Never during the past four 
years have I conducted an audition that 
came up to the standard of the second 
hearing for violin. Next was the piano 
and last the voice, although the standard 
in all three departments has been raised 
at least 50 per cent higher than last 
year.” 

There were 750 applications out of 
which 500 were heard, from which six 
were chosen to appear with the orches- 
tra at the Stadium. These, as an- 
nounced in a previous issue, are Virginia 
Rea, soprano; Frances Paperte, mezzo- 
soprano; Frank Johnson, baritone; 
Miron Poliakin and Benno Rabinoff, 
violinists, and Ignace Hilsberg, pianist. 

“The difficulty this year has not been 
to find musicians up to the standard, 
but to be able to select a few who showed 
themselves so near artistic perfection,” 
Mrs. Cowen continues. “There were 
several not selected who will undoubtedly 
be accepted after another year has 
served to mature their exceptional 
talent. The winners are not all native- 
born and trained, but the standard that 
they have passed is American. I am 
more than happy to announce that the 
three singers and one violinist are 
American-born and American-trained. 
The pianist is a Pole and the other vio- 
linist is a Russian.” 

Mrs. Cowen extends her thanks to 
Adolph Lewisohn, Mrs. Charles 5. 
Guggenheim, members of her committee, 
and Clifford Vaughan, official accom- 
panist. 


Chalif School Graduates Dancers 


Music of many lands accompanied the 
varied dance program at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Chalif Russian 


Normal School of Dancing in the Town 
Hall on July 25. Gloria Gould Bishop, 
youngest child of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
George J. Gould, was presented with 4 
diploma as a dancing teacher by M. L. 
Chalif, principal of the school. Others 
who received diplomas were Ada Grace 
Barker, Josephine H. Block, Alice Mary 
Canon, Helen Madeline Kegan, Mary 
Elizabeth O’Connell, Katherine L. North 
and Anna B. Young. Gold or silver 
medals were presented for meritorious 
work to Mrs. Bishop, Misses Barker and 
Canon, Dorothy Norman Cropper, Vern@ 
K. Watson, Dorothy Elise Gray, and 
William Detwiler. Nearly fifty under 








graduates took part in the colorful pro 
gram of folk, Oriental, interpretative, 
toe, character and ballroom dances. 
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Music Loses an Eminent Figure in 


the Passing of Ferruccio Busoni 
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ERLIN, July 27.—Ferruccio Busoni, 
eminent concert pianist, composer 
and one of the best-known pedagogues 


} of this generation, died here today of 


heart disease. He was professor in the 
State Academy of Arts. 

Ferruccio Benvenuto Busoni was born 
at Empoli, near Florence, on April 1, 
1866. His father was Ferdinando Busoni, 


} a prominent clarinetist, and his mother, 


Anna Weiss, a pianist from whom he 
received his first instruction on the 
piano. When only eight years old Busoni 


made his first public appearance in 
Vienna, where he studied with Hans 
Schmitt, going later to Dr. Wilhelm 
Mayer in Graz, after which he made his 
first concert tour of Italy. On the com- 
pletion of the tour he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Accademia Filarmonica of 
Bologna, and the city of Florence struck 
a gold medal in his honor. In 1886 he 
took up his residence in Leipzig to de- 
vote himself to composition and while 
there composed a fantastic opera, a sym- 
phonic suite and smaller pieces. Two 
years later financial considerations drove 
him to accept a position as teacher in 
the Conservatory of Helsingfors, Finland, 
where he remained until 1890, when he 
took a similar position in the Moscow 
Conservatory after winning the Rubin- 
stein prize for piano playing and also 
for composition with a konzertstiick for 
piano and orchestra, a sonata for piano 
and violin and arrangements of Bach’s 
organ fugues. 

In 1891 Busoni made his first visit to 
the United States as professor of piano 
at the New England Conservatory, re- 
turning to Europe two years later, mak- 
ing his home in Berlin, where he resided 
off and on until his death, making fre- 
quent concert tours and spending the 
season 1907-1908 in Vienna, where he 
succeeded Emil Sauer as teacher of the 
Meisterklasse at the Conservatory. In 
1909-1911 he made highly successful 
tours of the United States and in 1913 
went to Bologna as director of the Liceo 
and conductor of symphony concerts. 
The same year he was decorated with 
the cross of a Chevalier of the Légion 





Ferruccio Busoni 


d’Honneur, Rossini and Verdi being the 
only other Italians to have been so hon- 
ored. During the war he resided in 
Zurich but returned to Berlin after the 
cessation of hostilities. 

Busoni achieved fame in three phases 
of his profession, as a pianist, a peda- 
gogue and as a composer. He was also 
an admirable conductor. As a pianist 
he was an extraordinary technician and, 
though the charge was brought against 
him of sacrificing beauty of tone to 
volume, he always played with extraor- 
dinary fire, which he imparted to hu 
pupils as well, many of them being 
among the foremost concert artists of 
the present time. His compositions cover 
practically the entire field of music from 
opera and symphony to incidental music. 
He also wrote treatises on musical sub- 
jects and made numerous transcriptions 
of compositions by Bach and edited the 
entire piano works of Liszt and Bach’s 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord.” 





Lucie Anna Tucker Blake 


BosTON, July 26.—Mrs. Lucie Anna 
Tucker Blake, well known as a contralto 
soloist, and widow of E. Nelson Blake, 
a prominent financier and philanthropist 
of Arlington, died on July 21 at her 
home here. Mrs. Blake was born in 


s Chelsea on Nov. 9, 1866, the daughter 


of Bevis and Sarah Ellen Tucker. She 
was a pupil of B. J. Lang and studied 
singing under Myron Whitney. She sang 
the contralto solos in “The Dream of 
Gerontius” when it was presented in 
Boston under the baton of Mr. Lang. 
She also sang at the dedication of Sym- 
phony Hall in Boston and appeared with 
the Handel and Haydn Society. She 
occupied several prominent church posi- 
tions in Boston and vicinity, among them 
the Park Street Church and Tremont 
Temple in Boston, Piedmont Church in 
Worcester, and the Arlington First Bap- 
tist Church, where she sang for the past 
twenty years. She was chairman of 
the music committee of the Arlington 
Woman’s Club and of the music and 
social committees of the Arlington First 
Baptist Church for many years. Mrs. 
Blake was president of the Arlington 
Chapter of the Florence Crittendon 
League and was a member of the Chro- 
matic Club of Boston, the Friends of 
Drama and the Searchlight Club o. 
Arlington. W. J. PARKER. 





Catherine Weber 


WASHINGTON, July 27.—Mrs. Cath- 
erine Weber, a prominent musician, 
Dassed away here on July 25. Mrs. 
Weber was the wife of Frank Weber, 
retired leader of the United States Army 
Band. She was for many years identi- 
fed with various Washington church 
choirs. Mrs. Weber is survived by her 
husband and one daughter. 

A. T. MARKS. 





John A. Meyer 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 27.—John 
A. Meyer, formerly musical conductor in 
Philadelphia, died here on July 24. 
Mr. Meyer was born in Schleswig-Hol- 
Stein in 1850, and came to this country 
'n 1874. He was for a number of years 


conductor of the orchestra of the Kaater- 
skill Hotel in the Catskill Mountains and 
later played in the first violin section 
in the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Fritz Scheel. He is survived by his wife 
and two sons both of whom are in the 
musical profession. 





Juanita Caracciolo 


MILAN, July 19.—Juanita Caracciolo, 
one of the most popular sopranos in 
Italy, died here recently after an illness 
ot two months. Miss Caracciolo, who 
was thirty-five years old, appeared at the 
Costanzi in Rome two seasons ago in 
Massenet’s “Manon” and Zandonai’s “La 
Via della Finestra.” Last year she was 
a member of the company of La Scala, 





singing in  Charpentier’s “Louise,” 
“Manon,” “Mefistofele’ and “Meister- 
singer.” 
Paola Toscanini 
NAPLES, July 26.—Paola Toscanini, 


mother of Arturo Toscanini, the eminent 
conductor, died here on July 24, in her 
eighty-fifth year. Her son was with 
her at the time of her death. 





Arthur Lawrason Reopens Studio 


On his return from a 3000 mile auto- 
mobile tour, Arthur Lawrason has re- 
opened his vocal studio. Mr. Lawrason 
taught in the Chattanooga Conservatory, 
where the voice department is under 
Eloise Baylor, his former pupil. He 
taught a master class in Columbia, S. C., 
where he visited with Mrs. Thompson, 
who studied with him last season in 
New York. 





Alberti Pantomimes to Open Season 


The Alberti Pantomimes, __long- 
promised as a concert novelty for 1924- 
25, will have their premiére in New 
York on Aug. 9, at the Cherry Lane 
Theater, and will continue through Aug. 
16 and 11. The bill is “The Toreador’s 
Sweetheart,” a Spanish pantomime; 
“The Strolling Player,” a pantomime of 
French material, and scenes from Shake- 
speare’s “Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 
The performances are directed and pro- 


duced by Eva Alberti, producer of 
“Hansel and Gretel.” “The Toreador’s 
Sweetheart” will be given for one week 
beginning Aug. 17 in Cincinnati, fol- 
lowed by the others for the two weeks 
succeeding. Recent bookings for the 
winter tour include two Saturday night 
programs at Columbia University. 





Andreas Dippel Will Direct Rehearsals 
of “Ring” Cycle in English 

Andreas Dippel, who recently an- 
nounced his plans for establishing an 
operatic institute in New York, has ac- 
cepted an offer from the English Grand 
Opera Company to assume the direction 
of the rehearsals Sept. 1 for “Der Ring 
des Nibelungen.” Rhys Morgan, tenor 
who had marked success on the concert 
stage last season, has been engaged as 
a member of the organization, and will 
make his first appearance on Monday 
evening, Nov. 24, in Carnegie Hall, sing- 
ing the réle of Siegfried. The “Ring” 
will be presented in English in 
November. 


Helen Stanley and Albert Spalding Will 
Appear Before Music League 


Helen Stanley, soprano, will appear 
with Albert Spalding, violinist, before 
the City Music League of New York 
early in October. Mme. Stanley has a 
number of varied engagements on her 


schedule for next season. Besides sev- 
eral performances with the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company, she will sing with 
the State Symphony in New York, and 
give recitals in Chicago, Bradford, 
Mass., Mount Vernon, Iowa, and other 
cities. Mme. Stanley will sing twice in 
Des Moines, as a member of the Ameri- 
can Grand Opera Trio with Arthur 
Middleton and Paul Althouse. 








Institute of Musical Art Adds Dalcroze 
Eurythmics to Curriculum 


Nelly Reuschell, who has come to this 
country from teaching the Dalcroze 
System of Eurythmics in the Royal 
Academy in Berlin, has been engaged by 


the Institute of Musical Art to give the 
same work in its preparatory centers for 
young students. Miss Reuschell holds 
the Maurice Aronson certificate, and she 
had instruction from Godowsky before 
giving work at the School of Applied 
Rhythm at Hellerau. The Dalcroze idea 
is that little children should be brought 
to piano music in a musical way, first 
with rhythm, then with tones and sight 
reading before technical instruction is 
given. 


ee 


Capitol Plays “Mignon” Overture 

S. L. Rothafel presented an entertain- 
ing musical program by the Capitol 
Grand Orchestra, ballet corps and solo- 
ists at the Capitol Theater this week, 
opening with Thomas’ Overture to 


“Mignon,” conducted by David Mendoza. 
The contribution of the ballet corps was 
a delightful number called “A Bit of Old 
Dutch.’ The music was a compilation 
from several of the classic composers and 
Miss Gambarelli arranged the choreo- 
graphy. Lina Belis, Nora Puntin, Milli- 
cent Bishop, Jean Hamilton, Louise 
Rothacker and Ruth Flynn are the 
dancers participating in the ballet. The 
music score for the screen production, 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” was typical 
of the Wessex country of England. The 
picture was introduced by a dramatic 
tableau with Doris Niles as the central 
figure. The settings were by Clark 
Robinson, art director. 





Constance Mering Appears in Seventh 
La Forge-Berimen Recital 


Constance Mering showed marked 
ability in her playing in the seventh 
recital of the summer series at the La 


Forge-Bertimen studios. She displayed 
good technic, phrasing and touch. Miss 
Mering had been heard in Aeolian Hall 
and in previous studio recitals. Edna 
Bachman, soprano, was heard in two 
groups, which she sang with artistic 
effect. Hazel Dorey furnished a sym- 
pathetic background with her accom- 
paniment. Loretta Degnan, mezzo- 
soprano, was accompanied by Frank La 
Forge, due to the sudden indisposition 
of Helen Blume. 





Colin O’More has been engaged by the 
Fortnightly Club of Leominster, Mass., 
for a concert on Nov. 14. Mr. O’More 
will give his third Symphony Hall con- 
cert in Boston on Nov. 17. 


AUCTION HERBERT SCORES 





Late Composer’s Library and Personal 
Effects Bring $25,000 


Music scores and personal effects of 
the late Victor Herbert were sold at 
auction last week by Eugene Freund of 
the Embassy Art and Auction Galleries 
for a total of $25,000. Gene Buck, 


president of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, and 
Henry B. Soper, who was associated 
with Mr. Herbert in various musical 
activities, were the chief buyers of 
manuscript scores, concert programs and 
intimate books. Mr. Soper paid $123 
for four antique music scores presented 
to Mr. Herbert by David N. Carvalho. 
A lot of concert scores in Mr. Herbert’s 
manuscript went to Mr. Soper for $32 
and a bundle of musical comedy scores 
for $35. Mr. Buck bought _ seven 
volumes of the Pittsburgh Symphony’s 
programs, used while Mr. Herbert was 
conductor, three volumes of James 
Huneker’s essays inscribed to Mr. Her- 
bert, an inscribed volume of Tchaikov- 
sky’s biography, two volumes of Kreh- 
biel’s translations and Robert Under- 
wood Johnson’s poems. 





Norfleet Trio and Winifred De Witt 
Give New York University Concert 


The Norfleet Trio and Winifred De 
Witt, contralto, recently gave a concert 
in Judson Memorial Church in the New 
York University summer school series. 
The program opened with the “Dumky” 
Trio by Dvorak and the Trio in B Flat 
by Schubert. In its second group, the 
Trio played “Thou Hast Left Me Ever, 
Jamie,” written for the Norfieet Trio 
by Louis Versel; “Water Wheel” by 
Goossens, and ‘Molly-on-the-Shore” by 
Grainger. The Norfleets played with a 
fine balance in ensemble and a skilled 
musicianship. Miss De Witt sang the 
Brindisi from “Lucrezia Borgia” and a 
group, including songs by Mrs. H. A. 
Beach, Rasbach, Gretchaninoff and La 
Forge, in fine style. G. F. B. 





Manchu Princess Sings Five Hours in 
Ancient Chinese Opera 


Accompanied by the weird sounds 
produced on the Oriental instruments of 
her troupe of six musicians, Chan Wei 
Wong, a Manchu princess, sings con- 
tinuously for five hours in her produe- 
tion of the Chinese opera, “Chuck Mang 
Ong,” in Miner’s Theater just off the 
Bowery. Although the music is as free 
from conventional thematic structure as 
the most ultra-modern compositions, the 
opera is 1000 years old. To enhance her 
Oriental beauty, Chan Wei Wong has 
costumes stiff with brocade and gold em- 
broidery valued at more than $16,000. 
Since she was sixteen the princess has 
been singing. Some of the old _ in- 
habitants of Chinatown remember her 
father, a famous Chinese actor, who ap- 
peared in New York years ago. This is 
Chan Wei Wong’s third week in New 
York after a tour of western cities. 


Eduard Tak Keeps Studio Open 


In addition to fulfilling his duties as 
first violinist and assistant concert- 
master of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
at the Stadium concerts this summer, 
Eduard Tak has been teaching both 
beginners and advanced pupils in violin 
and ensemble in his New York studio. 
Mrs. W. Tyler of New Rochelle, is 
arranging for Mr. Tak to meet _ 
in New Rochelle twice a week. Mr. Tak 
played for seven years with the Boston 
Symphony and was formerly_concert- 
master and soloist in the San Francisco 
and Pittsburgh Symphonies. 


Sings in Three Churches and Three 
Theater Performances in One Day 


Bernice Schalker, contralto, recently 
sang in three different churches on one 
Sunday and returned between services 
to appear three times at the Rialto 
Theater in Newark, N. J., in the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria” during the per- 
formance of “White Sister.” Miss 
Schalker is preparing for opera under 
Yeatman Griffith. 





Caroline Lowe Coaching in Paris 


After a successful season, Caroline 
Lowe, New York teacher of singing, has 
sailed for Paris to coach with Edmond 
Clément. She will reopen her New 
York studio Sept. 5. 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
MUSICIANS VISIT EUROPE 





Others Spend Holidays Near Home or 
Remain to Continue Classes 


CINCINNATI, July 28.—A number of 
the faculty of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory are visiting Europe. 

Dan Beddoe, Welsh tenor, Mrs. Beddoe 
and their son Donald are on a trip to 
England, Wales and.the Continent. 
Robert Perutz, violinist, has joined his 


wife in Lemberg, where they will re- 
main with Mrs. Perutz’s parents during 
August. Emil Bare has returned to 
Budapest to resume his duties for the 
summer as concertmaster of the Royal 
Opera and professor at the National 
Conservatory. Thomas James Kelly, 
vocal teacher, coach and lecturer, is 
visiting Bayreuth with Mrs. Kelly and 
a party. Visitors to Paris from the 
Conservatory are Mr. and Mrs. Marcian 
Thalberg, Jean Ten Have and Jean Verd, 
the latter being accompanied by his 
pupil, Leo Polskee. Mr. and Mrs. Thal- 
berg will also visit Switzerland. 

Other members of the faculty are 
spending vacations nearer home. Louis 
Saverne has gone to California, and 
Dean Frederic Shailer Evans is taking 
short motor trips about Cincinnati. 

Members of the artist faculty who 
have remained at the Conservatory to 
teach in the summer school now in 
session are Marguerite Melville Lisz- 
niewska and her husband, Dr. Karol 
Liszniewski, Berta Gardini Reiner, Al- 
bert Berne, John Hoffman and Karl 
Kirksmith. 


England Admits American Musicians, 
Detained by Labor Regulations 


LONDON, July 22.—After Paul Specht 
and his eleven American musicians in 
the Carolina Club Orchestra had been 
held on board the Berengaria two days 
for lack of labor permits, they were 
finally admitted today by the British 
Home Office. Secretary of State 
Hughes and the Columbia Phonograph 
Company intervened on behalf of the 
musicians. Mr. Specht went to London 
to negotiate with the Cunard steamship 
officials to install American orchestras 
on all the Cunard liners. The Carolina 
Club Orchestra went over as the first 


unit and will fill an engagement in the 
Piccadilly Hotel. 








Boston Violinist Acclaimed in Paris 


Boston, July 25.—Tascha Sinaieva, 
violinist of this city and a pupil of E. 
Ondricek, recently earned’ enviable 
honors in Paris, where she was publicly 
acclaimed on two notable occasions. At 
the Salle des Agriculteurs she appeared 
with Brailowsky, the famous pianist who 
will be heard in concert here next season. 
Her rendition of Vitalli’s Chaconne and 
the Brahms Concerto at this concert was 
especially noteworthy. Prior to the joint 
concert with Brailowsky, Miss Sinaieva 
appeared at the Sorbonne before an audi- 
ence of 3000. W. J. P. 





Goethe Society Gives Unfamiliar Opera 
by Pergolesi in Lauchstedt 


LAUCHSTEDT, July 18.—The local 
Goethe Society of this little community 
gave several interesting musical works 
in the Goethe Theater here on July 6. 
The chief production was a forgotten 
work of Pergolesi. “The Faithful Music 


Master” was given what is believed to 
have been its first hearing, in a revisea 
version prepared and conducted by Prof. 
Schering of Halle University. It has 
sprightly music and was very well re- 
ceived. Another novelty was a duo- 
drama or text recited to music by two 
readers, by Georg Benda, on the subject 
of Ariadne at Naxos. The works were 
produced by players from the Halle City 
Theater and the Collegium musicum of 
the University. 


Atlanta Players Visualize Music in the Dance 
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Dancers Translating Debussy’s “Reflets dans l’eau” Into Living Pictures. 


TLANTA, GA., July 26.—A unique 
school that is attracting widespread 
attention is established here. This school 
aims to teach the “entire body the trans- 
lation of musical notation” and to weld 
together the art and science of dancing. 
Students are known as “players.” 
Blanche Potter-Spiker, founder, is a 
pioneer in the cultural progress of At- 
lanta and is active in civic affairs. 


Upon entering the home of the Spiker 
Players, one is impressed by the atmos- 
phere of supreme relaxation and by 
orderly and artistic movement of body 
and speech. It is truly a laboratory 
where mind and body are tuned for 
collaboration. One might venture to give 
this school of music, this art and science 
of motion, a new name—psycho-eurhyth- 
mics. 

Under Mrs. Potter-Spiker’s direction, 
the body for rebuilding or tuning is 
studied and “treated” according to a 
generalized system. Then the specialty, 
the dramatic expression or interpretative 
motion is taken up. “First,” says Mrs. 
Potter-Spiker, “there is a breaking up of 
the body, finding the complexes; then 
begins the work, bit by bit, of tuning 
the instrument. It must be fully realized 
that most bodies are untuned. This 
tuning is done by the process of testing 
the color-pitch of the hands, feet and 
shoulders; in fact, every part of the 
body has the power of expression.” 

Next follows the study of technic. The 
school teaches a literal translation of 
musical notation. The body is taught 
the expression of note and rest values, 
scales, arpeggios, octaves, trills, dramatic 
and coloratura qualities. Mrs. Potter- 
Spiker goes on to say: 
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“The body is now ready to translate 
or perform a composition. This is done, 
not by a series of tableaux or panto- 
mimes, but each note is ‘played’ by 
hand, head, shoulders, feet, arms, legs 
or body. Itis a literal translation. Not 
a phrase is slurred; it must be clear- 
cut technic. Every composition is an- 
alyzed before the dance is built. The 
nationality of the composer is studied 
in order to give an authoritative in- 
terpretation. Rhythm is taught just 
as it is in instrumental work, not as a 
physical gymnastic. The musical sound 
is translated into bodily movement and 
not a mechanical exercise taken to 
musical sound.” 

The “player” begins with small, simple 
compositions and works up to more diffi- 
cult pieces, studying musical form and 
orchestration. Just as a pianist or vio- 
linist is taught to read at sight, the 
Spiker Players are taught to feel and 
express at hearing. 

When orchestration is done, the 
dancers take positions on the stage 
analogous to players in an orchestra. 


Each section is given its score and 
dances by literal translation. 
“For example,” says Mrs. Potter- 


Spiker, “in Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Sym- 
phony, the string section uses the full 
body: the flute, the head and arms; 
piccolo, the arms and feet; French horn 
and other brasses, the full body; 
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Blanche Potter-Spiker, Founder of Unique Dancing 


cymbals, the arms and hands; tympani, 
the feet.” 

The répertoire of the players includes 
music by Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, 
Handel, Grieg, Debussy, Gliick, Liszt, 
Brahms, Chopin and Bach. 

HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 





Final Judgment Entered in Suit of 
Thorner versus Samuels 


Final judgment has just been entered 
in behalf of Homer Samuels, husband of 
Amelita Galli-Curci, in the suit instituted 
against him for alleged slander by Wil- 
liam Thorner, teacher of singing. The 
substance of Mr. Thorner’s complaint 
was an alleged statement that he had 
never been Mme. Galli-Curci’s teacher 
and had falsely advertised himself as 
such. Mr. Samuels’ attorneys made 2 
motion early in the case that Mr. 
Thorner’s complaint be dismissed. The 
motion was argued before Judge 
O’Malley of the Supreme Court in New 
York in November, 1923, Judge O’Malley 
ruling in favor of Mr. Samuels. Mr. 
Thorner appealed the case before the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
and the case was argued before that 
tribunal on June 4, 1924. The Appellate 
Division affirmed the order of Judge 
O’Malley and Mr. Thorner consented 1 
a judgment dismissing his case on the 
merits. 
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